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EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 


in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 
Anchor Ce. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 


THE PEIRCE ONE-NINETY 
WIREHOLDER 


Wall bracket, insulator and screw all combined 
A jab and a few turns and it's ready for the line. 
Safe for 350 pounds. No tie wires required. 


Costs least to buy and least to install. Ask 
your Jobber. 


HUBBARD & COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Hardware makes the Line: Hubbard 
makes the Liardware. 


\Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 
ee Galvanized tron 
\\ Slemens-Martinand 
eat Hi High Strength 
Strands 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. |. 
GHICAG@O—112 W. Adams St. 
ee Building 


Telephone Wire 
AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
233 Brosdway 
BOSTON—176 Federal St 
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Nauole 
Poles 


IMMENSE STOCKS—Northern 
and Western Cedar. 


24 HOUR LOADING—ordered 
9 A. M.—en route 5 P. M. 


BUTT-TREATING — any form 
—open-tank method. We PEN- 
TREX treat. 


NAUGLE POLE 
& TIE CO. ciicaco, 2. 


MAIN YARDS: *Chicago, *Pinconning, Mich., Green Bay, Wis. 
*Pentrezing and treating planis at these yards. 








BURGESS BATTERIES 


The Standard Telephone Equipment 


A product of the 
» Burgess Laboratories, 
<< —_- lesigned and devel- 


oped especially for 
THT Telephone Engineers 
oo. who recognize and 
buy quality. F 


: . For long 
BURG ESS | life _and_ exceptional 
BATTERY 


service on intermit- 
tent work. 

LONG LIFE FOR 

TELEPHONE 


AND SIGNAL 
SERVICE 


MADE ey Look 

\ BURGESS Barret for the distinctive 
company) | Black and White 
eas Stripes 


4 | | BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 








Stock carried at Madison, Wis., 
_ Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul 


fe JOURNAL 


SINGLE = Corime 10 Cunts 
YEARLY, U.S. A., $3: Camapa, $4 
Aut Orner Coumraums, $5 $5 


American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W&M 

'[ clephone 

elegraph 

Wire 
Strand-steer wire 

Pole Steps 

Descriptive literature—free 

American Steel & Wire 


Chicago 
New York Comp: — 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONALPOLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


220 Broadway, New York 
2844 Summit St., Toledo, Ohie 
Rialto Bidg., San Francisce 


Tort AYNE 


PRINTING YY COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Printers and Blank | 
Book Manufacturers 


—— 


Writs for Samples and 
Prices on J. C. C. Forme 


— 


Ours Are the Best 


THE 
THIMBLESS 
EYE 


is the latest 
improvement on 


Matthews 
Scrulix Anchors 


Costs No More 


W. N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 
Rt. Lowta. Ma. 

















You Get More For Your Money When Buying Leich Telephones 
Than You Do For Any Other Piece of Electrical Equipment! 


The separate parts if purchased in the 
open market as electrical accessories would 
cost more than the assembled telephone. 





Buying new standard equipment is the safe, sure and 





satisfactory way of building up an exchange equip- 
ment that will not bea pile of junk in a few years. 


ss 1 


Get ready for the Spring busy season. 





105A 
Magnet Telephone 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 
GENOA, ILLINOIS 


Ask for our new price list on Leich Phones. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY - TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. ti 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CoO., Spokane, Wash, 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. Cincinnati, Oblo B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY t! 
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CONDENSERS |? A Vatuable Book} | | 


CTE for a Small Price ' 


cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 


down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by ; 14 wor 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- A practical and explicit k oS Sey 


ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic problems of the magneto exchange. 
property of the metallized paper. I 


You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- THE I N s PE CT O R. an da a 


denser and the capacity and ftnsulation will still be 


O. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! THE TR O UBLEMAN 


Complete Satisfaction by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs : 


Ghetts the cane che Re Chites Qeteees tee embodies an extensive explanation in a 
made good. plain English of magneto exchanges, ; 
line construction, telephone troubles, 








Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 


Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- and the theory of electricity as applied 
ioned solid foil type. to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 

They are made under license by Western Electric trations to make clear the various ; 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., points. The man in the small exchange s 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by will find this book especially valuable. d 


numerous other licensees ail over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


With Paper Cover, 40c. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 








license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: With Cloth Cover, $1.00 t 
G.F. MANSBRIDGE Telephony Publishing Corp. 2 
Mount House, New Barnet, England oR een Ae a ' 
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In the worthy which, according to 


achievement of mak- 
ing the telephone 

popular and bringing it within reach of all 
classes of people, the state of Ohio has 
played a prominent part. 

Back in the 90s, pioneer Independent 
telephone men of the Buckeye state took 
the field, and so persistently and effec- 
tively did they carry on the work that 
within ten years they increased the num- 
ber of stations fully ten-fold. Frank L. 
Beam, one of these pioneers, retired from 
the presidency of the Ohio association at 
its recent convention, after serving con- 
tinuously for 20 years. 
faithful 
services to the telephone industry have 


Mr. Beam’s intelligent and 
won him the respect and friendship of the 
large army that is now necessary to oper- 
ate the many Ohio companies serving the 
public. They will regret his withdrawal 
from the leadership of the Ohio associa- 


tion, although admitting his well-earned 


right to a rest and feeling assured that. 


able hands will carry on the work he lays 
down. 

a 
Mr. 


quoted in his last report to the association 


The interesting statistics Beam 
show clearly and forcibly what Ohio In- 
dependents accomplished in the early days 
to popularize the telephone. 

In 1895, with a population of more 
thar 4,000,000 people, there were fewer 
thar 30,000 telephones in the state—even 
incl: ing Cincinnati, Cleveland and other 
Sizaly}¢ 


cities. Half of the 88 counties in 


the -.ate had no telephone exchange, and 


man» did not have even a toll station. 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


By 1905, when the Independents had 
been at work ten years, there were more 
than 200,000 Independent telephones alone, 
operated by 300 companies. Five years 
later this development had reached 325,000 
stations, representing an investment of 
$30,000,000, while the quality of service 
had been greatly improved. 

* * * * 

From the start Ohio has had a strong, 

To its ef- 


forts is largely due the success of Inde- 


active telephone association. 


pendent telephony in the state, although 
it should not be forgotten that the men of 
Ohio individually have been unusually ag- 
gressive and constructive in their work. 
They have always realized, however, the 
benefits of organization. 

The Ohio politician long ago was given 
first place in his class as a result-getter, 
and the Ohio telephone man isn’t a bit 
behind. 

With the adjustments made, eliminating 
service duplications and stabilizing the 
field, the Ohio telephone companies face a 
secure future, and the state association, 
led by Frank A. Knapp, will continue to 
function for their protection and success- 
ful development. 

*x* * * * 

The rider of a hobby will often do queer 
things in order to protect or advance his 
Take, for instance, the ad- 
vocates of public ownership of the utilities. 


pet scheme. 


For years their favorite stock argument 
has been that public ownership meant the 
class, 


dethronement of the millionaire 


their peculiar rea- 


soning, have for 
years been waxing rich through control 
of utility corporations. 

The public ownership and “Home Rule” 
shouters have urged that the government— 
federal or municipal—should take over 
the utilities so as to stop the rich from 
getting richer, and give the people a 
chance to profit by owning and running the 
electric, telephone and 


street car, gas, 


railway facilities. That, in fact, has been 
their most effective argument. 
* * kK * 
On this basis, logic suggests that the 


public ownership advocates would be 


strong supporters of the movement to 
abolish tax-exempt bonds. Yet, strange to 
say, the Washington dispatches record that 
they were opposing the effort to compel 
the wealthy investors to pay a larger share 
of taxes. 

The reason they assigned for this aston- 
ishing attitude is that the amendment to 
abolish tax-free securities is “a scheme by 
which the powerful, rich, monopolistic cor- 
porations are trying to prevent towns and 
cities from getting municipally owned elec- 
tric, gas, street car and other utility ser- 
vice.” 

* * * +o 

With such a strong sentiment existing 
in favor of abolishing tax-free securities 
and inducing the millionaire investors to 
bear their share of the tax load, it must 
have been a big strain on the public own- 
ership spokesmen to rush to the defense 
of the “plutocrats’—as they call all in- 
vestors—but they blindly took the jump- 
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at the mere suggestion that the amend- 
ment might lay a straw in the way of mu- 
nicipal ownership. 

They fear if tax-free bonds are abol- 
ished that municipalities will not find it so 
easy to get the money with which to 
launch into the utility business. 

Bond issues to supply the politicians 
with oceans of dollars to spend would 
have to compete with the securities of 
business and industry, and pay the higher 
rate which business and industry have had 
to pay. Of course, that would be a fair, 
square deal, but the “Home Rulers” do 
not want it applied to their pet hobby. 

x * * * 

Apparently they are willing to protect 

the billions of tax-free bonds to be owned 


by the “powerful, rich monopolists,” if 


TELEPHONY 
necessary to get theirs. Public ownership 
makes strange bed-fellows. 

Carl D. Thompson, of the Public Own- 
ership League of America, is fighting the 
amendment bitterly because he thinks the 
end of tax-exempt bonds would handicap 
municipal ownership of the utilities. 

ok * * * 

“Two great advantages are enjoyed by 
publicly owned public utilities in lower- 
ing the cost of living,” he is quoted as say- 
ing. “The first is that these publicly- 
owned public utilities are not operated for 
The second is that 
they can borrow money at a lower rate of 


profit, but for service. 


interest than any privately-owned public 
utility can command. 
“This latter advantage will be largely 


worn away by this new proposed constitu- 
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tional amendment. It is a thoroughly re- 
actionary measure and should not pass.” 

On the other hand, it is interesting to 
note, that Senator Couzens, of Michiyan, 
who as mayor of Detroit put the street 
railways of that city under municipal con- 
trol, intends to vote for the amendnient. 
He recognizes the peril and inequity of a 
situation which permits huge additions to 
the flood of tax-free bonds, to the injury 
of general business, and, while admitting 
there are drawbacks to the proposition as 
outlined in the amendment, believes it 
should be adopted. 

As a matter of fact, the opposition of 
the public ownership bloc should win for 
it the votes of those not bearing the radi- 
cal brand, when the amendment is again 


considered next session. 


Bell Directors Report on Year 1922 


Annual Report of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Presents Financial 
and Operating Statistics Showing Organization in Excellent Condition 
—JInteresting Discussion of Various Subjects Relative to the Industry 


Twenty-five Bell associate companies 
earned 5.6 per cent on the book cost of 
their plants during 1922. Not including 
its share in the undistributed profits of 
the associated companies, the American 
Telephone &- Telegraph Co. earned 11.14 
per cent on its average outstanding capital 
stock as compared with 11.10 per cent in 
1921. It is conservatively estimated that 
the equity in the business represented by 
the American company’s stock, including 
the recent issue, now equals approximately 
$190 per share. 

At the end of 1922, there were 14,050,- 
565 telephones connected to the Bell sys- 
tem of which 9,514,813 were owned by 
the Bell companies. There was an in- 
crease of 600,658 in the Bell stations 
during the year and 69,688 in the stations 
of the Bell connecting companies. 

On December 31 the number of stock- 
holders of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was 248,925, an increase 
during the year of 62,583, the largest in- 
crease in a year in the history of the 
company. The average number of shares 
held is 28. Approximately 46,700 of the 
stockholders of record are employes of 
the Bell system. . 

Ixtracts from the annual report follow: 

New York, March 5, 1923. 
To the Stockholders: 

In general, the year 1922 has been a 
year of steady accomplishments in our 
undertakings, marked by a_ sensational 


increase in the demand for telephone ser- 
vice. 
The administration of an institution like 





the Bell telephone system with its re- 
sponsibility for a service entering into all 
of the ramifications of the domestic and 
commercial life of millions of users and 
with its responsibility to hundreds of 
thousands of stockholders and _ security 
holders, to work effectively, must be actu- 
ated by a continuous policy or motive and 
must make every line of action conform 
to a program directed towards carrying 
through that policy. Changes in times 
and conditions may properly affect the 
program but the underlying policy must be 
constant. 

The function of the institution is to 
give service. Its policy is to subordinate 
all other considerations to giving a sat- 
isfactory service. Service to be satisfac- 
tory must be of the scope and quality de- 


sired, and it must be worth all and more - 


than it costs. 

The service we render is to furnish fa- 
cilities for intercommunication, and there 
is no service which enters more largely 
than intercommunication into family and 
social life and into the development and 
operation of commercial activities. 

The country we serve differs from any 
other in the world. It covers an immense 
area, and but one language comparatively 
free from dialects is generally spoken. 
Family, social and commercial interests 
are widespread. They are not bounded 
by city, county or state lines, and not 
entirely by the boundaries of the nation. 
Telephone service to be satisfactory can 
be limited by no narrower boundaries. 

The service must not only be widely 





extended, covering the whole country, but 
in each community it must be available 
by a subscriber’s line or pay station to 
the whole community. Telephone service 
must be available to everyone everywhere 
in the country for communication with 
anyone anywhere in the country. That is 
our objective as to the scope of the 
service. 

The extension of the scope of the serv- 
ice depends first upon there being a de- 
mand for it. It must be good service. 
It must be worth more than it costs. 

There must be a supply of money with 
which to extend the facilities, and in order 
that that supply shall be forthcoming, the 
public with money to invest must think 
well of the institution—and as the in- 
vestor judges the management largely by 
the quality of its product, the service 
must be good. 

The earnings must be satisfactory. 
They must be high enough to attract in- 
vestment but well within any reasonable 
measure of value the public may put upon 
the service. 

For a public service institution to have 
and hold the good will and respect of the 
public it must have the good will and re- 
spect of the employes. They furnish the 
contact between the institution and the 
public and they cannot convey what they 
do not have. 

When money is paid for a commodity 
the purchaser is satisfied if it conforms 
to his specifications and is worth to him 
all or more than he pays for it. \Vhen 
money is paid for a continuing scrvice 
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something more is wanted, and that is: 
Evidence, by the conduct of the servant, 
of willingness to serve and a desire to 


please. A really satisfactory service, 
therefore, must besides being a technically 
good service, include that intangible qual- 
ity which we call “the spirit of service” 
pervading the whole personnel through all 
contacts with the public we serve. 

Furthermore, there is a condition pe- 
culiar to this institution which has to be 
borne in mind. The public has no op- 
portunity of choice between the service 
we furnish and another similar service. 
We alone furnish a nation-wide telephone 
service. In order to be satisfied, the public 
must be convinced that we are operating 
economically and efficiently and furnish- 
ing the service at a reasonable charge. 

That the other requirement of satisfac- 
tory telephone service—that it should be 
worth more than it costs—is amply met, is 
proven by the continued demand for more 
telephones with no effort of salesmanship 
except the effort to continually improve 
the service. 

The policy of the company is to give 
such a service as has been described, 
broad in scope, good in quality and in 
every way satisfactory to the public. 

In our methods of carrying this policy 
into effect there are certain lines of action 
which have a bearing upon all phases of 
the undertaking. In all of these lines of 
action, foresight based upon studies of 
the facts of the past and present and in- 
telligent estimates of the future has to be 
the basis of our program. 

Of prime importance in the giving of 
telephone service are estimates of prob- 
able growth in the public’s demand for it 
and provisions for meeting that demand. 
From the selection of the site for one 
ot the larger central office buildings to 
the time when that central office is put into 
complete operation covers a period of 
about three years. 

We can make reasonably accurate esti- 
mates as to the increase in population 
of the country, but we know of no agency 
which can definitely predict detailed move- 
ments of population either from city to 
tity or from city to suburb or from coun- 
tty to city or from one part of the city 
‘0 another. Of such movements we can 
oly learn when they start and then 
Momptly lay plans to follow with tele- 
phone service. 

We can make some estimate of the in- 
‘teased demand which will result from 
an expected improvement of the telephone 
‘ervice or changes in rates and can pro- 
vide for it, but changes which come about 
through changes in the value of the dol- 
lar or through any other abnormal eco- 
tomic conditions cannot be foreseen. 
Telephone rates have not advanced in 
fatio with individual incomes, resulting in 
the condition that rates are relatively 
lower ‘han formerly and more people 
than before can afford to have telephones. 
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CONVENTION DATES. 


The dates and places of meeting for 
the various state conventions to be held 
in the near future are as follows: 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, March 
12-14; North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
March 13-15; Texas, Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas, March 20-23; Wisconsin, Wis- 
consin Hotel, Milwaukee, March 21-23; 
Florida, Roberts Hotel, Miami, March 
27-28. 

The April conventions scheduled so 
far are: New York Up-State, Powers 
Hotel, Rochester, April 18-20; Iowa, Ft. 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, April 
24-26. 








It is due to such factors that there has 
been an abnormal demand for service dur- 
ing the past year—some of it general and 
some increased by movements of popula- 
tion—which we have been unable to wholly 
meet. 

A national service can exist only through 
an organization which provides for a uni- 
ferm policy and co-ordinated action. Uni- 
formity of policy and co-operation come 
to the Bell system through contract rela- 
tions and community of ownership. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
owns directly or indirectly all of the vot- 
ing stock of 14 associated companies, 78 
per cent of nine others and 31.5 per cent 
of two others. 

The operation of the Bell telephone 
system is in the very capable hands of 
the regional operating organizations, the 
associated companies. 

It is the responsibility of the headquar- 
ters organization—your company—to make 
such provisions for the future as will 
establish more firmly each year the stand- 
ing and soundness of the system as a 
public institution. 

A very large and constantly increasing 
proportion of the men, women and even 
the children of the country in their per- 
sonal and business affairs are either reg- 
ular or occasional users of the telephone. 
Hundreds of thousands are owners of 
our stock and other securities. It is es- 
sential to the perpetuation of this institu- 
tion furnishing the telephone service of 
the country that it should have the good 
will and respect of the country, fully justi- 
fied by performance. 

To get and retain that good will and 
respect it seems to us that, besides giving 
good service at reasonable rates, we must 
spare no effort to get in the minds of 
the people a thorough and complete under- 
standing of our problems, our aims, our 
methods and our results. We attempt 
to accomplish this through our policy of 
full publicity and particularly through 
agencies which are a part of the institu- 
tion. 


Well-informed and _ widely-distributed 


stockholders are a valuable agency. We 








embrace every opportunity to increase their 
number, and through the publications of 
the company and the Bell Telephone Se- 
curities Co. to have them well informed. 

It is our aim also that every employe 
in every division and rank in the service 
shall take such an attitude toward the 
part of the public with which he or she 
comes in contact as can only go with in- 
terest and pride in the service. With that 
end in view, not only ownership of stock 
is encouraged but every possible oppor- 
tunity is taken to inform all of the em- 
ployes, whether stockholders or not, as to 
what we are trying to accomplish and 
why, and as to what they can individually 
and jointly contribute to that accomplish- 
ment. 

Financial Results. 

The investment of the Bell system in 
plant and equipment, including construc- 
tion in progress, as carried on the books 
of the companies as of December 31, 1922, 
aggregated $1,758,000,000, but as stated 
in previous reports the true value of this 
investment is much greater than its book 
cost. 

The 25 associated companies (excluding 
your company) earned 5.6 per cent on the 
book cost of their plant during 1922, but 
based on the true value of the property, 
a lower return was realized. This earn- 
ing, while still below what is considered 
by regulatory bodies and the public to be 
a fair return, represents a slight inprove- 
ment over 1921. There are some areas 
where earnings are too low, and in them 
every effort is being made for improve- 
ment. 

Not including its equity in the undi- 
vided profits of the associated companies, 
your company in 1922 earned 
cent on its average 


11.14 per 


outstanding capital 


.stock, compared with 11.10 per cent for 


1921. About 20 per cent of the net in- 
come of the associated companies was 
retained by them as undivided profits and 
has been invested in their respective plants, 
i.e., in telephone property required to meet 
the increased service demands. 

Whil the average rate of return on the 
book cost of the associated companies was 
5.6 per cent, due to the conservative finan- 
cial structure of the Bell system, with a 
return of only 4.7 per cent the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. would still 
have earned—but without any margin for 
surplus—its 9 per cent dividend. 

Conservative financial and business poli- 
cies have been followed during the entire 
history of your company. Adequate pro- 
vision has been made for depreciation, 
and the funds taken from earnings for this 
purpose have been invested in the busi- 
ness, so that the investment of its stock- 
holders and creditors has at all times been 
kept unimpaired. In the aggregate more 
than $40,000,000 in excess of par has been 
paid into the treasury in cash in respect 
of stock outstanding. At no time have 
all of the earnings been paid out in divi- 
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dends, but during its entire history a por- 
tion thereof has annually been retained 
in the business and invested in property. 
Taking into account the actual amounts 
paid in on issued capital stock, the surplus 
earnings and other company funds in- 
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Net Earnings Per Share of the A. T. & T. 
Stock Available for Dividends. 


vested in the business, and accumulated 
surpluses of the associated and controlled 
companies, it is conservatively estimated 
that the equity represented by the stock of 
your company now equals approximately 
$190 per share. This figure gives full 
eftect to all new capital stock issued dur- 
ing the year, including that issued under 
the offer of August 24, 1922. 

A knowledge of these facts is funda- 
mental to a correct understanding of the 
financial strength of your company and 
the continued stability of its dividend rate. 

The accompanying chart presents in 
graphic form the net earnings per share 
available for dividends on the stock of 
your company for each year since 1900. 

During the past two years the new 
financing for the Bell system has been 
accomplished more through the issue and 
sale of stock, than through the issue of 
bonds and notes. The total capital stock 
outstanding now exceeds debt obligations. 
Such an improved relationship provides 
a sound basis for the issue of long-term 
and other debt obligations by the com- 
panies at reasonable rates of interest if and 
when funds are required for the exten- 
sion of the business or when desirable 
for refunding. 

The percentage relationship of capital 
obligations now outstanding in the Bell 
system, as compared with similar out- 
standing obligations at the end of 1920, 
is shown in the accompanying chart. 

Common stock (including installments) 
of the Bell system in the hands of the 
public was increased during the year $166,- 
100,000, of. which practically the entire 
amount is stock of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.; and preferred 
stock outstanding was increased $38,700,- 
000, all of which was stock of associated 
companies. On the other hand, outstand- 
ing debt obligations show a net decrease 
of $22,600,000—this, after marketing two 
major bond issues aggregating $60,000,000. 

Rate Regulation. 

When the United States government re- 
linquished its war control of the telephone 
system, our companies were confronted 
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with the problem of readjusting telephone 
rates to meet the new conditions created 
by the war. 

At the same time, the regulatory powers 
of the state public service commissions, 
which had been in suspense during the 
period of federal control (although not 
completely so until near the close of the 
period), were revived. 

Increases in rates for service were 
necessary generally throughout the coun- 
try, if the system was to preserve that 
sound financial condition which was in the 
interest of the public no less than of the 
companies themselves. This problem pre- 
sented two difficulties in particular. 

One of these difficulties grew out of 
the fact that before the war our com- 
panies had rarely found it necessary to 
increase rates, although giving a con- 
stantly enhanced service—a result which 
had been made possible by economical 
management and by great strides in the 
development of the art. 

The other difficulty was due to a more 
or less widespread belief that there would 
be an immediate sharp recession in the 
cost of labor and material, which would 
make increases in rates unnecessary. The 
expected price recession did not material- 
ize, has not yet materialized, and it is now 
generally recognized that it cannot be 
looked for during the next several years. 

The fact that it was a new experience 
for the state commissions to be asked to 
approve increased telephone rates, coupled 
with the feeling on the part of many com- 
missions that conditions would soon right 
themselves and take care of a revenue situ- 
ation admittedly unfair to the companies 
for the time being, made the problem 
harder than it should have been. 

This was not unnatural but it was un- 
fortunate. The companies of the system 
adopted and pursued a policy that was 
patient, fair and most conservative. Rate 
increases were made or sought quite gen- 
erally throughout the country, never more 
than were reasonable and generally sub- 
stantially less than the facts would justify. 


For the.most part, the commissions 
have frankly faced the facts and have 
fairly discharged their duty under the law, 
with the result that in the great majority 
of instances, telephone rates have been 
placed on a level approximately fair to the 
companies and certainly not unfair to the 
subscribers. In a few instances, the state 
commissions have not responded in this 
way, but have persisted in refusing or 
failing to take cognizance of the new high- 
er level of wages and prices. 

In such cases, the companies have been 
obliged to have recourse to the state or 
federal courts to secure and protect the 
revenues required as much in the public 
interest as in theirs, and to which they are 
entitled under the law. Happily, the num- 
ber of these appeals to the courts has been 
small and has constituted a very small 
percentage of the total number of cases. 
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Happily, also, the. companies have |!cen 
almost uniformly successful to date in 
this litigation, the courts having yindicated 
the position taken by the companies. 

Early in 1922, the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided the first case in- 
volving the license contracts with the 
associated companies to reach that court, 
It affirmed a decision of the lower court 
holding that the license contract is fair 
and reasonable and advantageous to the 
associated company. 

Progress has been made during the year 
toward the clarification of some of the 
fundamental questions involved in the ad- 
ministration of the commission laws of 
the various states. Two or three decisions 
by the courts in 1922, including one by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
should exert a marked influence toward 
the recognition of the sound construction 
of these laws. 

Development and Research. 

The use of cable, whether underground 
or overhead, though absolutely necessary, 
has presented most formidable scientific 
problems. When first introduced, less 
than half a mile of cable in a circuit was 
enough to seriously interfere with con- 
versation between city and suburbs. By 
our continued efforts, the range of pos- 
sible use of cable was gradually increased 
until by 1920 conversation was _ possible 
through 2,000 miles of cable. 

The work of the past year has devel- 
oped methods which will make conversa- 
tion scientifically possible through 3,000 
miles of cable equal in all respects to a 
conversation from one room to another 
in the same building. 

During the year we have continued our 
studies and experiments in wireless tele- 
phony. They have been directed toward 
ascertaining more about the laws govern- 
ing the various conditions of the ether 
as a medium of communication, as well 
as developing better methods of transmit- 
ting and receiving. We have devised new 
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Capital Obligations of the Bell System in 
the Hands of the Public. 


methods for measuring accurately the cur- 
rents transmitted by radio and for measut- 
ing the intensity of the so-called static 
disturbances which interfere with radio 
transmission. 


To test these improvements a new -cries 
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March 10, 1923. 


of trans-oceanic experiments was under- 
taken late in the year, previous experi- 
ments of this kind having been success- 
fully conducted as described in our report 
for the year 1915. From these recent 
experiments valuable data have already 
been obtained showing the variation in in- 
tensity in trans-oceanic speech during the 
periods of daylight and darkness and twi- 
light, and under different conditions of 
weather. 

During the night of January 14-15, 1923, 
for a period of two hours, long telephone 
messages were sent from the offices of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York City, through 
the Rocky Point station of the Radio 
Corporation. The speakers at New York 
were distinctly heard ‘and understood in 
London and their voices were easily recog- 
nized by representatives of civic, scientific 
and commercial interests and of the press. 

The extent to. which wireless telephony 
becomes or continues of real value to civili- 
zation as a means of intercommunication 
across the ocean or similar spaces which 
cannot be bridged by wires depends upon 
many other than scientific and technical 
conditions. 

In certain sections of this country, less 
than a year of radio broadcasting has 
shown how interference destroys its value 
even as a source of entertainment, and in 
connection with international intercom- 
munication, there are’ all of the difficul- 
ties arising from lack of centralized con- 
trol of the complete medium of communi- 
cation. 

It is in the expectation that ultimately 
by national and international control inter- 
ference will be obviated, and that by co- 
operation other problems having interna- 
tional aspects may be at least partially 
solved, that we are continuing our studies. 
Experiments in wireless telephony as an 
additional agency of intercommunication 
are, therefore, under present conditions, 
more of scientific than of 
value. 

The exchange of patent licenses between 
this and certain other companies, described 
in the report for 1920, has proved valu- 


commercial 


able. The co-operation in research and 
use of facilities which it provided has 
greatly facilitated our experiments in 


irans-oceanic wireless telephony. 
Radio Corporation Stock. 

Ownership of stock in the Radio Corp. 
of \merica has not, however, proved to 
be necessary for co-operation. Therefore, 
in line with our general policy to hold 
Permanently only the stocks and securi- 
ties directly related to a national tele- 
Phone service, we have disposed of all 
Stock in the Radio Corporation, a small 
amount which appears among the assets 
on l'ccember 31 having since been sold. 

As in the past, the greater value of the 
devel pment and research department is 
m tl: continual study of all of the 
mech nisms and materials going into the 
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plant of the Bell system and the improve- 
ments resulting in greater economies in 
construction, maintenance and operation, 
in protection of the plant and in better 
service. In this report we can only men- 
tion an occasional conspicuous scientific 
contribution which seems to have a large 
possibility either in extension or improve- 
ment of the service. 
Operation. 

Not only are the speed and accuracy 
of establishing the desired telephone con- 
nections better than in previous years, but 
in the toll service there has been a marked 
improvement. The standard of transmis- 
sion—that is, the clearness and loudness 
of speech—has been maintained, and in 
many cases improvements have been made 
over the results of previous years. 

The maintenance or upkeep of the plant 
has been kept at the high standard neces- 
sary to give satisfactory service. 

During the year there have been added 
to the system by new construction and 
extension a total of 586,000 stations, the 
largest number of stations ever added in 
any year. Large as this figure is, 
the construction work required to connect 
them has been made even greater by the 
fact that these stations have not been uni- 
formly distributed over the system. 

Many communities and sections, chiefly 
those primarily dependent upon agricul- 
ture and mining, have shown relatively 
small growths, while in other sections the 
demand for additional service has been 
unprecedented. As a result of the very 
large growth and its concentration in cer- 
tain sections of the country, the extensive 
program planned for the beginning of the 
year and enlarged from time to time dur- 
ing the year has not been sufficient in a 
few places, especially in the more rapidly- 
growing residence areas, to provide the 
lines and switchboards necessary to meet 
immediately as received all demands for 
new service. 

These places are receiving special atten- 
tion and work is under way in order that 
we may be able to promptly furnish tele- 
phones to all applicants for service. 

In any emergency the first relief is by 
communication—by an appeal for help— 
and the agency to which the public turns 
first is the telephone. All practicable pre- 
cautions should be taken in order that an 
agency upon which the public has come 
to rely should be always available. 

Our plan is to protect the main arteries 
and the large centers and the particularly 
vulnerable points, and elsewhere to pro- 
vide means of quick restoration after oc- 
casional damages. 

Over 93 per cent of the exchange wire 
plant is in cable and 74 per cent of that 
cable is underground. 

There are now in service approximately 
2,100 miles of long-distance toll cables 
connecting the Atlantic seaboard cities 
from Boston to Washington, with an arm 
extending west to Pittsburgh which will 


one 
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be extended this year through Youngs- 
town to Cleveland and will later be ex- 
tended through Toledo to Chicago. Each 
year adds something to this factor of 
safety. The larger central offices and 
the shops of the Western Electric Co., 
Inc., are housed in fireproof buildings, and 
all through the system gangs are on the 
alert to repair without delay 
the plant as it occurs. 

In faithful reproduction of human 
speech at a distance so that the person 
listening will understand with ease, so 
that the speech transmitted will be of 
proper volume and quality without distor- 
tion, our engineers and scientists have 
achieved what seemed to be the impossible. 

On the through lines distance has been 
eliminated. There is practically little dif- 
ference to the listener whether speech 
over the telephone comes from the next 
room or across the continent. 

The program of introducing machine 
switching in the larger centers is going on 
as planned and with satisfactory results. 

The Working Forces. 

The construction, maintenance and 
operating forces were never in better con- 
dition or producing more satisfactory re- 
sults. The production per employe in 
every branch of the work is higher than 
previous records. 

This gratifying showing is due to a 
number of causes among which are im- 
provements in methods, the interest and 
loyalty of the and their greater 
experience due to the reduced turnover 
as contrasted with recent years. For the 
past year the turnover of the working 
forces of the Bell system has been about 


damage to 


forces 


one-half of what it was two years ago, 
and compares favorably with the best of 
the pre-war years. 

Previous reports have referred to the 
plans for employe representation in the 
associated companies. These plans natur- 
ally vary in different companies in ac- 
cordance with the preferences or desires 
of the employes in each company. The 
general result of the various plans, how- 
ever, is much the same in that they prac- 
tically lead to regular meetings for con- 
ference and discussion between representa- 
tives of the employes and representatives 
of the management. 

These meetings have come to be recog- 
nized as a regular and valuable function 
in the conduct of the company’s business. 
The result of the activities of these joint 
conference committees is proving to be 
more far-reaching than was anticipated. 

The primary purposes of the plans were 
to provide the machinery for establishing 
a better acquaintance and more sympa- 
thetic understanding between the manage- 
ment and the other employes; and to 
afford ready opportunity for individuals 
or groups of individuals to discuss with 
the management any policy or practice of 
the company which directly or indirectly 
affected the employe, his relations to the 
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company or the conditions under which 
he performed his work. 


Experience has demonstrated that the 
representation plans have in the main 
served admirably to meet these purposes. 
But the activities of these joint commit- 
tees are rapidly broadening into new fields 
of constructive effort, and not only the 
joint committees but the various employe 
organizations and special employe com- 
mittees are continually making new and 
valuable contributions in the operation of 
the business. 

There is not only a steadily growing in- 
terest on the part of the individual em- 
ploye in the technique of his own special 
work and its relation to the work of his 
associates, but there is generally on the 
part of all employes a notably increasing 
appreciation of their responsibility to the 
public and of the fact that they are repre- 
sentatives of and spokesmen for the com- 
panies of which they are an important 
part. 

During the past year the management 
has taken advantage of the opportunities 
presented by the joint conference commit- 
tee meetings to outline operating objec- 
tives, methods and results, and already it 
is evident that employe representation can 
contribute as much to the success of the 
operating performance of the organization 
as it has contributed to its public relations 
and morale. 


The Western Electric Co. 


It is a feature of telephony on the 
national scale that every part of the wide- 
spread physical plant must be related to 
every other part in order that intercom- 
munication may be universal and reliable. 


Thus, while the technique is advancing 
and the plant is expanding, both design 
and construction must harmonize with 
what already exists and must look for- 
ward to the future. Furthermore, every 
piece of equipment must be designed with 
a view to quantity production, ease of 
shipment and installation, reliability of 
operation and simplicity of maintenance, 
as well as its first cost. 


It follows that during the entire design 
process there must be a continuing con- 
tact of minds skilled in operation, in in- 
vention and in manufacture. This con- 
tact is maintained in the Bell system be- 
cause the different companies which are 
necessary under our laws and which are 
responsible for operation and for manu- 
facture of equipment are bound together 
as parts of one system with a common 
purpose and a coordinated program. 

It was a recognition of this underlying 
principle that led to the acquiring many 
years ago of a controlling interest in the 
Western Electric Co. and the gradual evo- 
lution during succeeding years of a rela- 
tionship which has resulted in that com- 
pany becoming the manufacturing and pur- 
chasing department of the Bell system. 
About 98 per cent of its voting stock is 
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owned by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

The expansion of the company during 
the past few years has been rapid in order 
to keep pace with the rapidly increasing 
demands for telephones and_ telephone 
equipment. Important additions have been 
made to its principal manufacturing plant 
at Hawthorne (near Chicago), Ill, and 
a tract of about 50 acres at Kearny, 
N. J., has been acquired, where it is pro- 
posed to build an auxiliary manufactur- 
ing plant. 

The sales billed by the company during 
the year 1922 aggregated $210,900,000, 
which is the largest year on record. Of 
these sales, $158,600,000 were to the Bell 
companies and $52,300,000 were to other 
customers. 

At the end of the year the unfilled or- 
ders on hand aggregated about $62,000,000 
and the company’s prospect for 1923 is 
a volume of business at least as large as 
that of 1922. 

Statistics and Financial Data. 

The United States is served by approxi- 
mately 10,200 separate telephone com- 
panies, including the 26 companies associ- 
ated in the Bell system, and 9,261 com- 
panies whose stations are connected with 
the Bell system. There are also a large 
number of rural lines and associations 
operated mainly on a mutual or co-opera- 
tive basis and not rated as companies. Of 
this group, over 27,000 are connected with 
the Bell system. 

At the end of 1922, the number of tele- 
phone stations connected with the Bell 
system in the United States was 14,050,565, 
of which 9,514,813 were owned by the 
associated companies of the Bell system 
and 4,535,752 by local, co-operative, and 
rural Independent companies or associa- 
tions having sublicense or connection con- 
tracts, i.e., the so-called connecting com- 
panies. 

The following statistics show the de- 
velopment of the Bell system on December 
31, 1922, and its growth during that year: 


Telephone Stations 


Number at Increase dur- 





end of Year ing Year 
gn, PCr eee 9,514,813 600,658 
Bell connecting ........ 4,535,752 69,688 
ree a 14,050,565 670,346 


There is now one Bell telephone station 
to each eight of the total population in 
the United States, as compared with one 
station to each 13 of the population ten 
years ago, and one to each 90 of the popu- 
lation in 1900. 

Telephone Connections—Bell-owned Exchanges 

Average Number Daily During Year 


Evchange connections 36,831,000 
Toll connections 1,523,000 


0 EES ge ee 38,354,000 
SS gS eee 3,327,000 
Miles of Wire at End of Year 
Increase 
Bell Under- during 
owned Aerial ground Total Year 


Exchange 8, 184,372 18,222,913 26,407,285 2,625,107 





Toll .... 2,653,068 1,556,169 4 "209/237 171,594 
Total 10,837,440 19, 779,082 30, 616,522 2,796,701 
sell connecting 
er ” 464.790 3,290 
There has been distinct gain in the 


amoynt. of wire carried in underground 
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cables. At the end of the year, over ‘i4 
per cent of the Bell-owned wire mileage 
was in underground cables. 


Additions—Bell-owned. 
Added in 1522 


Net Plant 


ED nn ana ngt phatodeee4 $ 14,416,589 
PE cages dccnduasieeeagbece 83,681,931 
ND. TRO a a oe cccesececcncccce 45,103,137 
- fF 2 sere reer 13,732,728 
Construction work in progress 28,419,290 

MEE Gaiclok eee hee tedeoessunass nee $185,353.975 


The above amount of net plant addi- 
tions compares with the additions of the 


previous 19 years as follows: 
Net Plant 20-Year Period 
$35,368,700 
33,436,700 
50,780,900 
79,366,900 
52, 921,40) 


Additions During 


53, 582,800 
55,660,700 
75,626,900 
54,871,900 


50, 5,300 
32, 863,700 





147, 882,100 
t 180,039,200 
eS ee eee ye ee 185,354,000 

BEE bic tewideaneacdns ~ $1,479,331,300 


Employes 
99 » 


Number on December 31, 243,053 


The number of employes in the service 
of the Bell system at the end of 1922, 
compared with the number on December 
31, 1921, shows an increase of 18,765. 
The increase in number for 1922 is com- 
prised almost entirely of plant and traffic 
employes, reflecting the effort made by 
the companies to meet the increased de- 
mand for service with the accompanying 
requirement of additional facilities. 


Bell System Income Statement 


For Years Ending December 31, 1921 and 1922 
(Duplications Excluded) 





1921 1922 Increase 
Exchange 

revenues. .$343,133,098 $374,718,580 $31,585,482 
Toll revenues. 146,459,202 163,097,837 16,638,635 
Miscellaneous 

revenues 7,495,933 9,012,656 1,516,723 

Total oper- 

erating reve- 

Ce accunsd $497,088,233 $546,829,073 $49,740,840 
Depreciation .$ 70,858,073 $ 80,081,280 $ 9,223,207 
Current aie 

maintenance .73,061,099 79,817,856 6,756,797 
Traffic ex- _ 

penses ..... 148,372,962 152,948,539 4,575,577 
Commercial ex- eee 

penses . 47,831,650 49,650,397 1,818,747 
General and 

miscellane- - 

ous expenses 23,563,499 25,853,826 2,290,527 








Total operat- pe 
ing expenses$363,687,283 $388,351,898 $24,664,615 
Net operating 


revenues ...$133,400,950 $158,477,175 $25,076,225 








Uncollectable 
revenues .. 
Taxes 


3,081,821 $ 1,237,859 


.$ 1,843,962 $ t 
41,215,441 6,702,962 


34,512,479 


Operating in- 





come .....- $ 97,044,509 $114,179,913 $17,155,404 
Non-operating 

revenues— = - 

eae 13,651,814 17,209,311 3,557,497 


Total gross 
income..... $110,696,323 $131,389,224 $20,692,901 
Rent and mis- 
cellaneous 











deductions .$ 6,497,642 $ 6,897,106 $ 399,464 
Interest deduc- ad 

eee 36,773,998 37,869,366 1,095,368 
Total dedue- 

THOM  ccsccs 43,271,640 $ 44,766,472 $ 1,494. - 
Net income..$ 67,424,683 $ 86,622,752 $19,195.( 69 
Deduct divi- 

eee 47,848,394 60,305,204 12,456.10 
Palance ..$ 19,576,289 $ 26,317,548 $ 6,741 9 


(Please turn to page 29.) 
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Telephone Poles Break With a Snap 


Old Cedar Poles Varying in Age from 10 to 20 Years Tested to Destruction 


by Engineers. to Verify Theory That There Is Little Change as to Unit 
Strength with Age—Published Through Courtesy of The Northwestern Bell 


By L. F. Holmes 


lowa Division Toll Line Engineer, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


A big truck, bearing on its side the 
Bell seal, drew out to the side of an Iowa 
road and unloaded a crew of men who 
set about doing one of the strangest things 
telephone men ever did. After deliberate 
and rather 
painsta k- 


ing prepara- 
tions, they be- 
gan breaking 
down telephone 
pe les. 


Waste ful? 
Not a bit of it! 
Econo m- 
ical; vastly eco 
nomical in the 
work of pro- 
longing the life 
and saving of 
thousands of 
telephone poles 
throughout the 
United States— 
the whole Bell 
system. 

Engineer- 
ing theory says, “There is very little 
change in the unit strength of a cedar 
pole on account of age so long as it re- 
mains sound.” In order to verify this 
theory, more than 80 old poles varying 
in age from 10 to 20 years, were tested 
to destruction by Northwestern Bell and 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. en- 
gineers in the Iowa division. The poles 
tested were in different toll lines, 
with many different soil conditions. 

A rope was attached at or near the top 
of the pole to be broken. The pole was 
then pulled over by the use of snatch 
blocks anchored to another near-by pole. 
The breaking strength of the pole under 
measured in 


seven 


test was several ways, in- 
cluding the use of a 5,000-pound dyna- 


mometer or scale, which was inserted be- 






Method of Measuring Amount of Yield at Ground 
Line During a Pole Test. Results of This Meas- 
urement Must be as Exact as Possible. 


tween the snatch blocks and the pulling 
rope. 


The pull was increased gradually on 


each pole until in some cases it became 
Then, when the pole, unable to 


terrific. 





When Cedar Poles Are Broken Their Interiors Are Sometimes Found to Look Like This. 


longer stand the strain, broke with a snap, 
the’ dynamometer showed the pull in 
pounds. This tragic moment in the life 
of the pole is technically described as, 
“Failure usually occurred with a snap!” 

These tests called my attention very 
forcibly to the fact that the strength 
of a pole cannot be accurately estimated 
by its appearance above the ground line. 
One pole with an exceptionally large cir- 
cumference broke when the slack was he- 

























































Method of Measuring Strain 
of Pole Under Test. The 
Pole Is About to Snap. 
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ing taken out of the snatch blocks and be 
fore any reading was taken on the dyna- 
mometer, while another pole with a very 
small circumference refused to break; the 
butt of the pole cutting out of the ground. 
Both of these 
poles looked to 
be in about the 
same condition 
from a 
survey, while as 
an actual fact 
the small pole 


casual! 


was solid and 
the large pole 
was dry rotted 

At each pole 


broken, a pic 


ture was taken 
of the _ break 
and about six 


to ten inches of 
the pole adjac- 
ent to the break 
were sawed off, 
weighed to the 
fractional part 
of an ounce and then carefully wrapped 
in heavy paper for shipment to labora- 
tories, where careful reports were com- 
piled on their strength under test. These 
reports have been distributed to companies 
throughout the Bell system and will help 
prolong the lives of thousands of other 
telephone poles. 

The department of development and re- 
search of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the chief engineer’s de- 
partment of our company separately com 
puted the breaking strength of each pole 
and the unit fibre strength in pounds per 
square inch of sound wood, obtaining prac- 
tically identical results which are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

From this table it will be noted that the 
poles 22 years old were the strongest. This 


The Dynamometer Measuring the Strain Put Upon 
the Cedar Poles in Testing Them to the Break- 
ing Point to Determine Their Strength. 
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does not mean that the strength of a 
pole increases with age, but that in this 
particular case the oldest poles happened 
to contain sound wood that was above 
the average in strength. A strength of 





3,600 pounds per square inch has long 

Number Average 

of poles unit fibre 

Years in completely strength 

service. tested. per square in. 

22 11 4,303 
20 4 3,854 
16 6 3,185 
15 2 3,492 
14 3 3,583 
13 3 3,532 
10 4 4,150 











Results of Strength Tests of Cedar 
Telephone Poles. 


been accepted as a standard for the aver- 
age strength of eastern white cedar poles. 

While final figures were obtained from 
only part of the poles tested, on account 
of the destruction by insect life and de- 
cay not being’ confined within reasonable 
limits, it is felt that sufficient poles were 
tested to bear out the original theory that 
“there is very little change in the unit 
strength of a cedar pole on account of 
age so long as it remains sound.” 

In other words, from the conditions 
outlined in this article it appears that the 
replacement of a pole should not be de- 
termined by its age, but by the amount 
of actually sound wood at its weakest 
point, which is generally at or near the 
ground line. 


Telephone and Power Engineers 
Codperate for Mutual Benefit. 


Learning that the California-Oregon 
Power Co. contemplated building a 115- 
mile, 110,000-volt power line from Pros- 
pect to Eugene, Ore., the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. investigated and 
found that the power line was to follow 
the same general routing as the San 
Francisco-Portland toll line for a distance 
of about 70 miles, between Roseburg and 
Eugene. 

The matter was promptly taken up with 
the California-Oregon Power Co.’s en- 
gineers, from whom it was learned that 
their plans called for an _ intermittent 
power exposure with the San Francisco- 
Portland toll lead for a distance of 14 
miles at a roadside separation of approxi- 
mately 45 feet. Obviously, this arrange- 
ment was not a desired condition, be- 
cause of interference that might be ex- 
pected. 

In addition, the original survey con- 
templated several power crossings over 
the Pacific Bell Co.’s toll lead. Through 
cooperation between the two public utili- 
ties, the power crossings were stricken 
from the plans and the separation be- 
tween the two leads was increased from 
45 feet to a minimum of 500 feet. 
Changes were necessarily made in both 
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leads and the expense thereto was appor- 
tioned satisfactorily. 

During the construction of the power 
line, it was necessary to overbuild working 
toll circuits at some points before they 
could be removed to their new permanent 
location. As a means of physical protec- 
tion, the power company placed wooden 
protecting bars on the top crossarm of 
each pole in order to lessen disturbances 
to the Pacific Bell service during the 
time of stringing its wire. 

The power circuit, as completed, is 128 
miles in length instead of 115, as orig- 
inally planned. It was energized with 
60,000 volts, ultimately 110,000, and put 
in service the first of November. To date 
no trouble has been experienced on toll 
circuits, by virtue of the parallel as cre- 
ated, although some noise was introduced 
on the Bell lines north of Eugene, where 
they closely parallel the old power sys- 
tem to which the new line is now con- 
nected. 

The entire project from date of an- 
nouncement to date of service exemplifies 
and proves the value of prompt and satis- 
factory cooperation between the two 
groups of engineers representing power 
and voice transmission. 


Investigation of Soil Corrosive Ac- 
tion on Pipes. 

The damage to buried pipe structures, 
due to the corrosive action of soil, is 
known to run into enormous sums an- 
nually. In order to throw further light 
on the ways and means of reducing loss- 
es from this source, the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards instituted, about a year ago, 
a very comprehensive investigation into 
the entire subject. 

This investigation has been undertak- 
en with three main objects in view: First, 
to determine what types of soils through- 
out the country are especially corrosive 
to iron and steel; second, to determine 
which kinds of iron and steel pipe are 
most resistant to the corrosive action of 
particular types of soils, and, third, to 
investigate the most practical means of 
reducing damage from this cause. 

The work is carried on with the ac- 
tive co-operation of the principal man- 
ufacturers of iron and steel pipe, and 
the large public utility corporations 
throughout. the country and the princi- 
pal users of pipe, and with the Bureau 
of Soils of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The steel interests and the public util- 
ity interests are incurring the major part 
of the expense of the investigation. The 
Bureau of Standards plans and directs the 
work. Approximately 9,000 specimens of 
the pipe have been, furnished free of 
charge by pipe manufacturers. 

The last of these specimens were bur- 
ied several months ago. 

The tests are being made in 46 differ- 
ent soils in as many separate locations 
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widely scattered throughout the United 
States. They represent practically all the 
principal soil types to be found in this 
country. It is planned to start taking 
these specimens up for examination after 
they have been down about a year. This 
work was started in February in tle 
southern district, where the pipe speci- 
mens were buried last winter. It is ex- 
pected that the more corrosive soils will 
yield considerable information on the first 
examination and the less corrosive soils 
will require a longer period. The inves- 
tigation will be continued for a_ period 
of at least eight or ten years. Specimens 


being taken up for each location about 


every year or two for examination. The 
field work is being supplemented by a 
series of laboratory investigations that 
have a direct bearing on the soil cor- 
rosion problem. 

Owing to the very urgent demand from 
many sources, it is planned to increase 
considerably the scope of this investiga- 
tion. The brass manufacturers have re- 
quested that numerous brass specimens 
be included in the test, particularly of 
fixtures designed to be used with wrought 
iron and cast iron pipes. It is planned 
also to include a considerab‘'e number 
of specimens of pipe coated with vart- 
ous types of protective coatings. 

These will include some additional spec- 
imens of pitch-treated pipe, but will more 
particularly refer to metal covered pipe. 
such as those covered by the various pro- 
cesses of galvanizing, also lead covered 
pipe for which rather strong claims have 
recently been made. Arrangements have 
been made with the manufacturers of gal- 
vanized pipe and lead-covered pipe to fur- 
nish the necessary samples. These will be 
buried at the various locations when the 
first inspection of the iron pipes is made. 


Third Machine Switching Central 
Office in Service in New York. 
“Walker” the third of a series of ma- 

chine switching telephone central offices 
which the New York Telephone Co., is 
now installing in Greater New York, 
was placed in successful operation Satur- 
day night, January 20, in the company’s 
building at 24 Walker Street, Manhattan. 
This central office serves a portion of the 
downtown wholesale district. The new 
apparatus was placed in service by the 
transfer of 2,200 telephone stations from 
the Walker manual switchboard to the 
new equipment. 

Inauguration of the machine switch- 
ing type of central office operation in New 
York City has been completely stccess- 
ful. Pennsylvania, the first of the ma- 
chine switching offices has been in opera- 
tion since October, 1922, while the second 
office, “Academy” was placed in service 
in December. These, together with t¢ 


¢ 


new Walker office are now serving about — 


93,000 telephones in the city from whi-' 
calls are made by the use of dials. 
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Argue Going Value and Depreciation 


At Hearing of Indiana Bell State-Wide Case Last Week Extended Discussion 


Took Place Regarding Going Value and Depreciation as Applied to Present 
Property of the Indiana Bell Telephone Company and Its Purchases 


Testimony submitted to the Indiana 
Public Service Commission last week by 
B. G. Halstead, appraisal engineer for the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., in regard to 
the inclusion of going value in the pur- 
chase price of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., was directly opposite to testi- 
mony submitted by him to the commis- 
sion at a hearing held in South Bend, Ind., 
it was brought out through cross-exami- 
nation of Mr. Halstead by Frank B. 
Faris, attorney for the commission, at 
the continuation of the consolidated rate 
case hearing. 

Discussion of Going Value. 

The Central Union property was pur- 
chased by the Indiana Bell for $18,000,000, 
both companies being owned by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. Mr. 
Halstead testified, when questioned by 
Mr. Faris, that in his opinion the item of 
going value was not included in the pur- 
chase price. 

Mr. Faris then produced the record of 
the South Bend case and read where Mr. 
Halstead had testified it was reasonable 
to assume that the item of going value 
had been included in the purchase price. 

Mr. Halstead was visibly disconcerted 
by having this conflicting _ testimony 
brought to light. He attempted, however, 
on further questioning by Mr. Faris, to 
reconcile the two statements by saying 
that it was possible that the item had or 
had not been included in the purchase 
price. 

Mr. Faris scored again during the hear- 
ing when he drew from Mr. Halstead his 
theories on determining the item of going 
value in making a valuation of utility 
property. Mr. Halstead insisted that the 
cost of reproduction of a business should 
be the controlling factor in determining 
going value. 

Mr. Faris read from the Indiana pub- 
lic service commission law, in which it is 
stated that in fixing a valuation the com- 
mission shall take into consideration the 
“cost” of establishing a business. He 
look the position that this section of the 
law referred particularly to going value 
and it appeared that Commissioner Edgar 
Blessing accepted the same’ interpretation 
a he continued the examination of Mr. 
Halste.. d along this line. 

Mr. alstead refused to admit that the 
Indian; law quoted by Mr. Faris referred 
directly to the determination of going 


value, tating that it might refer to past 
deficits 


Met! 
@ prop 
testimo 


ds of determining going value of 
ty occupied a large part of the 
although at times 


submitted, 





the discussion wandered into other fields. 
Mr. Halstead was asked and expressed 
his opinion in regard to the cost of re- 
producing paintings of the great masters, 
rare books and other artistic objects. 
Graphs submitted by Mr. Faris, based 
on testimony of company witnesses, were 
discussed at the hearing. The graphs 
showed the relationship between going 
value per station for the various 


ex- 
changes and revenue derived from the 
present and proposed rates. It was 


brought out that in many exchanges a 
high going value was established, al- 
though the property is shown as being 
operated at a loss or no profit. 

Counsel for the company questioned 
the accuracy of the graphs since the 
revenue from all classes of service was 
not included in making up the exhibits. 

When the hearing opened Friday, Com- 
missioner Glenn Van Auken presiding, Mr. 
Halsted was asked many questions per- 
taining to the weight that prices at recent 
purchases and sale should have in valuing 
the telephone property, and about the 
method by which the appraisal was made 
and by which going value was calculated. 

Mr. Faris brought out while Mr. Hal- 
stead was under cross-examination that 
he is claiming for the company a going 
value for the Indianapolis exchange of 
$3,032,174.76; that in 1919 he claimed a 
going value of $1,998,382; and that in 1918 
the company claimed a going value of 
$932,000. The Indianapolis Telephone Co. 
in 1919 had not yet been acquired by the 
Bell, which paid $4,250,000 for it. Mr. 
Halstead admitted that in the purchase of 
the Independent company its going value 
was included and Mr. Faris wondered 
how the going value was jumped from 
$1,998,382 in 1919 to $3,032,174.76 for the 
present rate case. 

Appraised Value and Purchase Price. 

Referring to Mr. Halstead’s testimony 
that if appraised value were less than the 
purchase price, he would give weight to 
the purchase price, Commissioner Van- 
Auken asked: 

“You have appraised the Indiana Bell 
property at $42,000,000 in round numbers. 
Suppose the property had been bought 
for $50,000,000. Would you have consid- 
ered the purchase price?” 

“Tf in my opinion a greater value (than 
the appraised value) were necessary to 
protect the securities of the company to 
keep it from bankruptcy, I might con- 
sider the purchase price,” was the reply. 

Mr. Halstead said that there might be 
a time when it would be necessary, for 
the protection of the property, to permit 
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it to earn more than the usual return on 
value of the property. 

“Under what circumstances?” 
Commissioner Van Auken. 

“Where capitalization exceeds physical 
value. Where it would mean bankruptcy 
and stop service to the detriment of the 
public. In that case the protection of 
capitalization might be justified.” 

Answering Commissioner Van Auken’s 
question, Mr. Halstead said in appraising 
the property he did not give any consid- 
eration to present earning power. He 
said he considered in his appraisal wheth- 
er the plant was economically wise and 
needed, and answered in the affirmative in 
the case of all the exchanges. He took 
the situation of the Indiana Bell as a 
whole. 

Considerations in Buying a Utility. 

The commissioner asked a series of 
questions as to what a group of men pro- 
posing to buy a utility would consider. 
In answer Mr. Halstead said earning 
power would be an important considera- 
tion. The commissioner’s questions were 
by way of showing that the purchase price 
paid by the Indiana Bell to the Central 
Union was entitled to much weight, 
though Mr. Halstead said he gave it no 
weight in his appraisal. 

How Mr. Halstead computed a going 
value of $7,027,952.90 was the subject of 
a cross-examination Thursday afternoon 
for more than three hours by Mr. Faris. 
The going value claimed by the company 
is 20 per cent of $35,139,764.45, at which 
Mr. Halstead appraised the 
plant. 


asked 


physical 


From the cross-examination it appeared 
that when the Indiana Bell bought the 
property of the Central Union company 
about three years ago and paid $18,000,- 
000 for it, as shown by the Indiana Bell 
books, it acquired whatever going value 
there was in the property, and the ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether in cal- 
culating 20 per cent for going value in the 
present rate case, the case on which the 
20 per cent is applied does not already 
include a good deal of going value. 

After the Indiana Bell acquired the 
Central Union it bought other telephone 
property in Indiana and made additions 
and extensions so that the capital account 
was increased on the books from $18,000,- 
000 to about $30,000,000. The company in 
the rate case is claiming a value of $42,- 
611,590.93, which includes the physical 
value, going value and $443,873.58 for 
working capital. 

Mr. Halstead’s appraisal was on the 
cost of reproduction basis, and does not 
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Oldest, but Most Modern 


Strowger Automatic equipment is not new. 
The same basic design is in use today that was estab- 
lished more than twenty years ago. That the funda- 
mental principle behind this design is sound is proven 
by long successful operation in scores of exchanges 
in all parts of the world. 





Strowger Automatic equipment is modern. 
Added to the original basic design are all of the 
improvements and refinements that have been made 


available through twenty years of careful research 
and extensive operating experience. 








Strowger Automatic combines all of the 
advantages of standard, time-proven design with the 


best and latest ideas known to modern telephone 
engineering. 
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Automatic Electric Company 
FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Automatie Telephone Company, Ltd. Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
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relate to original costs, or to what the 
Indiana Bell paid for the Central Union 
or other telephone property. He testified 
that in calculating going value he used as 
a basis the physical value of the property 
and estimated what it would cost to re- 
produce the business and make it a going 
concern as distinguished from a plant 
ready to do business but without patrons. 

He did not use the actual cost of pro- 
ducing the business, as might be shown 
from the books, but estimated what it 
would cost to make the property a going 
concern on the basis of present reproduc- 
tion cost values. He used actual costs of 
getting business as a measure in deter- 
mining what the costs would be on an 
assumed or estimated reproduction cost. 

Mr. Faris brought out in the cross- 
examination that such items as advertis- 
ing and soliciting, which are costs paid 
to produce going value, are charged as 
operating expenses and come out of rates 
paid by patrons. This presented the ques- 
tion of whether it is equitable to use a 
going value, contributed by ratepayers, 
and add it to the valuation on which the 
company is asking for a return, and 
whether in such a case the ratepayer 
would not be called on to pay on a value, 
a part of which he had already con- 
tributed. 

Mr. Halstead said there was a going 
value, whether the cost of it came from 
earnings or was charged as an operating 
expense. 

“The value inheres in that which exists 
and not the cost of it,” said he. 

As to 20 per cent claimed for going 
value in the consolidated rate hearing, Mr. 
Halstead said it was a conservative figure. 
It had been used by other engineers, and 
he testified he had made studies of going 
value for different exchanges of the In- 
diana Bell and had found it was general- 
ly in excess of 20 per cent of the physical 
plant value, compiled on a_ reproduction 
new cost basis. 

Mr. Faris read from the public service 
commission law which says one of the 
elements the commission shall consider in 
finding value is the reasonable cost of 
bringing the property “to its then state of 
efficiency.” , 

Prices paid by the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to the Western Electric Co. for 
telephone apparatus, under the so-called 
Western Electric contract, have not varied 
in keeping with the fluctuation of com- 
modity prices since 1913, but have risen 
radically on particular dates when the 
Western Electric adopted new price lists, 
it was brought out at the hearing. 

A rather innocent-looking graph, pre- 
pared by Mr. Halstead, and introduced in 
evidence, called forth a cross-examination 
of Mr. Halstead by attorneys-for the com- 
mission and members of the commission, 
lasting almost two hours. 

The graph, which is exhibit No. 290, 
presents the results of what the experts 
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DANDELIONS 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 


Des Moines, lowa 


Mary Ethel was born and reared in Slocum. 
But, “the remoter the better,” Mary Ethel 


ever, occurred in the remote past. 


Both of these events, how- 


reflected, as she gave her hair a final dip in a basin of Golden Glints. 
There were not many old people left in Slocum to tell her story, and the 
young generation was busy with its own affairs. 


While her hair was drying, she sat down and shortened. her dress. 


all this preparation? 
of her far-away yesterdays. 


Why 


For this reason: Mary Ethel is living over the cheers 
This is her story: 


When she was a young girl, she had two aims in life—one to avoid house- 


work, so as to save her hands (she had beautiful hands). 


The other aim 


was to work some place where she could dress in her best and meet many 


people—I mean young men. 
cum’s Central. 


Both aims were realized when she became Slo- 


Mary Ethel was the prettiest 16-year-old girl in Slocum, and she was very 


popular. 


say, “He had a case on me once.” 


whispered : 


“Were you ever first choice, except for dances and hayrack parties?” 

Before Mary Ethel realized it, the younger generation gave her a shove 
Today, she sits at her switchboard, dressed in her best, and often 
listens to these ‘second choice ones” talking about their husbands, children 


aside. 


and chickens. 


“Some day, I'll fool them all,” she says, as she tucks a stray curl under 
She still hears the cheers of yesterday. 

I asked an old lady in the village why none of the young men of Mary 
Ethel’s day had asked her to marry them. 

“Well, you see, it’s just as my boy said—she was so everlastingly popular 
Why, they could go to see her any time, at work or at 
home; and so, as the novelty wore off, they just dropped out, one by one. 

“Why, everyone in town knows Mary Ethel. 
But she ought to quit using that yellow dye on her hair and set- 


her net. 


with all of the boys. 


any more. 
tle down.” 


Poor Mary Ethel is listening for the cheers of yesterday. 


MORAL: 


common, 


She reigned like a queen at her switchboard. 
over all of the young girls in the village. 
nicest young men in Slocum, besides having a bevy of out-of-town friends. 

Whenever there was a marriage in Slocum, Mary Ethel would laughingly 
And so, as time rolled on, the wedding 
bells merrily rang for most of the girls of Mary Ethel’s age. 
these girls ‘“‘were all second choice,” Mary Ethel reflected, but an inner voice 


She had the advantage 
She kept company with all of the 


Of course, 


She said, 


No one takes her seriously 





One blooming dandelion is beautiful; a lawn full of them is 
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call studies. The general aim of the 
graph evidently was to show that tele- 
phone costs have risen greatly since 1913, 
though not as radically as commodity 
prices generally, as evidenced by the re- 
ports of the United States bureau of labor 
statistics covering wholesale prices for 300 
raw and manufactured articles. 

The graph shows, however, that the 
average of commodity prices about the 
middle of December, 1922, was about 152 
(using 100-as the 1913 basis) as compared 
with about 165 for telephone apparatus 
and 195 for telephone construction costs. 
In other words, it shows that prices of 
telephone apparatus bought by the Indi- 
ana Bell of the Western Electric, and 
telephone construction costs of -the Indi- 
ana Bell did not come down in 1921 and 
1922 in keeping with the descent of gen- 


eral commodity prices as shown by indexes. 

The Indiana Bell, in the rate case be- 
fore the commission, is asking for an 
annual allowance for depreciation of 
$1,781,133.49 or 6.08 per cent of the book 
cost of depreciable property, $29,272,353.71. 
The allowance would be added to operat- 
ing expenses paid out of rates. 


Bell to Open Two Automatic Ex- 
changes in New England. 

The automatic exchanges which tlie 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has installed in Boston, Mass., and Provi- 
dence, R. I., will be placed in operation 
within a few weeks, according to a recent 
announcement. 

This is in line with the company’s plan 
to gradually extend the use of automat’: 
exchanges and the dial system. 
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From Fence Lines to Common Battery 


New Building, Switchboard and Equipment at Marysville Is an Example of 
How United Telephone Co. Is Improving Its Exchanges Throughout Kansas 
—Improvements in Telephone Apparatus Have Helped Build Up Its Territory 


By Fred Coulson 


Assistant General Manager, United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans. 


The old telephone switchboard at the 
Marysville (Kans.) exchange of the 
United Telephone Co. came from Sweden. 
During the time it was in service, the 
telephone changed from a luxury used by 
afew of the wealthier citizens of Marys- 
ville to a necessity for all. 

While every patron and employe of the 














Manager I. M. Sparks and This Efficient 
Staff of Operators Give the People of 
Marysviile, Kans., Good Service. 


telephone company was glad when the 
overhead wires gave way to the new 
inderground plant and the old Swedish 
board was replaced by an up-to-date com- 
mon battery switchboard, yet several of 
the older employes—and among them was 
lM. Sparks, manager of the exchange 
and one of the pioneers of the telephone 
business—were reluctant to see the old 
magneto board go, because with the old 
hoard went Marysville history, its devel- 
o~ment from a small frontier town to a 
modern city of the West, with some 4,000 
mhabitants and many live-awake organ- 
wations that kept the town and its indus- 
tries buzzing. 

The new Stromberg-Carlson common 
battery switchboard at Marysville has 


tight »ositions—four toll, three local, and - 


Mme rural. The exchange is one of the 
best te'l centers in the state, the lines of 
the U.ited company connecting with the 
Lincol: Telephone & Telegraph Co. on 
the no-th, the two connecting companies 
handlirs a large amount of north and 
‘outh t-affic. The increased facilities for 
handlin calls given by the new board has 





made it possible for 
the company to not 
only give better 
service but also to 
increase the busi- 
ness itself appre- 
ciably. 

Marysville is the 
most northern of 
the United’ Tele- 
phone Co.’s_— ex- 
changes and, with 
some of its toll lines 
extending over the 
Nebraska border, it 
promises to become 
one of the banner 
cities in the sys- 
tem. 

However, it is by 
no means the only 
exchange which re- 
ceived common bhat- 
tery service during 
the past vear, for 
Hays. Ellsworth 
and Belleville also 


discarded their hand-twisted 
up-to-date common battery 




















This Good-Looking Building Which the United Company Put 


building and preparing 


at the Belleville exchange. 
ings were constructed during the year at 
\bilene, Concordia, Clay 
Hays and Belleville. 
These buildings conform to a style that 








switchboards. 
Workmen are busy now constructing the 


Up in Marysville Adds Greatly to the Town’s Appearance. 


the United Telephone Co. has found most 
efficient. The outside is of brick and 
white stone, the structure always two 
stories, and about 35 by 120 feet. By 
utilizing the basement and two main floors 
the United has found that this type of 
building gives maximum efficiency at min- 
imum building costs. 

In 15 years the United Telephone Co. 








Connecting Rack and Rear of Switchboard at the Marysville, Kans., Exchange. 
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has grown from a one-town company to a 
system of 60 exchanges and more than 
45,000 patrons, and is owned by over 
2,500 Kansas stockholders. 

Plans have just been completed for 
doubling the size of the Salina building 
and plant in order to take care of a rap- 
idly increasing population, which promises 
to grow to 30,000 in a comparatively short 
time. This is the largest exchange of the 
United company. 

At the same time the plans are complete 
ior the erection of a new building and en- 
tirely new equipment at Manhattan, the 
company’s second largest exchange and 
where, by the way, the first telephone in 
Kansas was built. It was turned out on 
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to telephone apparatus has played in the 
development of such a territory, keeping 
the cost of service within the reach of 
every one, is incalculable. 


Program for Annual Convention of 
Oklahoma Telephone Men. 

A program of exceptional merit has 
been prepared for the fifth annual’ con- 
vention of the Oklahoma Utilities Asso- 
ciation, which will be held March 12, 
13 and 14 at the Huckins Hotel in Okla- 
homa City. 

The utilities association will have a 
joint session with the Southwestern Geo- 
graphic Division of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, and the members 

















View of the 


an old lathe in the shops of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and the really 
remarkable thing about the whole affair 
was that at times it was possible to con- 
duct a conversation over the old steel 
wires. 

The first rural line in Kansas was also 
built at Manhattan by utilizing an old 
-tarbed wire fence. When the cows were 
browsing and brushing their tails else- 
where than near the _ telephone-fence, 
farmers found it possible to talk to town; 
this, of course, was accomplished by 
screaming into the transmitter and then 
putting the same device to the ear to hear 
the reply. 

But with all other developments in Kan- 
sas, the telephone has kept right up with 
industry, farming and other of the state’s 
interests. 

The telephone has paved the way for 
development in all parts of the state. The 
lines of the United have connected the 
remote farms, with miles and miles of 
prairie land separating them from town. 
Many of these lines penetrate a district 
that is sparsely settled, with few sub- 
scribers on several miles of line. 

The United Telephone Co. is serving a 
great agricultural area that is still open 
to a vast development, and the comany 
will continue to keep in advance of al’ 
communities. 

The immense part that improvements 


New Marysville Switchboard Just Preparatory to the Cut-Over. 


of the former group are urged by their 
officers to remain over for the Thursday 
and Friday meetings of the N. E. L. A. 

There will be a general meeting of all 
the divisions in the ball room on Monday 
morning at which F. B. MacKinnon, of 
Chicago, president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, will 
be one of the speakers. Mr. MacKinnon 
will have for his subject, “Maintaining 
Equity Values.” He will also be one of 
the speakers at the banquet Wednesday 
evening. 

Jay G. Mitchell, of Springfield, IIl., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Illinois Telephone 
Association, will deliver an address at the 
general session on Tuesday morning, on 
“The Builders.” 

The division meetings will begin in the 
afternoon, the telephone division to have 
theirs in one of the private banquet 
rooms. The program for the telephone 
division follows: 

Monpay, MArcH 12, 3:00 Pp. M. 

Address by J. W. Walton, chairman 
Telephone Division, manager Broken Ar- 
row Telephone Co., Broken Arrow. 

“Collections,” by C. P. Hicks, Wetumka 
Telephone Co., Wetumka. 

“Development of the Independent Tele- 
phone Industry,” by F. B. MacKinnon, 
Chicago, president, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

“Legislative Problems of Telephone 
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Companies,” by E. C. Patton, Oklahoma 
City, telephone division attorney. 

Adjournment to select division officers 
for the coming year. 


Tuespvay, 11:00 A. M. 

“Results of Organization and Accom 
plishments of District Meetings,” J. \\ 
Walton. 

“Relations of the Public to the Tele- 
phone Industry,” H. W. Hubenthal, Okla- 
homa City, telephone engineer, Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission. 

“What Illinois Is Doing Through Its 
Telephone Association,” Jay G. Mitchell, 
Springfield, Ill., secretary-treasurer [Ili 
nois Telephone Association. 

Business Meeting. 

2:00 Pp. M. 

“Inductive Interference High 
Tension Lines and Remedies,” E. B., Jen 
nings, Oklahoma City, transmission and 
protection engineer, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

School of local operating. 

Discussion : 

Butt treatment of poles. 

Proper metheds of construction in 
small plants: 

Cable construction and maintenance 

Switchboard terminal room and main 
frame. 

Depreciation of telephone property 

Publicity of the telephone business 

Collections and financing. 

Telephone accounting and collecting 

Telephone rates and councils. 

What is a fair return on telephone 
property ? 

Management problems: Increasing traf- 
fic; securing new business; stopping reve- 
nue leaks—free service. 

Public Relations: Utility standpoint: 
subscriber’s standpoint: corporation com- 
mission standpoint. 

Shop talk: How to maintain 
when are telephone rates coming down; 
what to do when they are insufficient: 
collections. 


from 


rates, 


8:0) Pp. M. 

Theater party for delegates and_visi- 
tors to the convention of Oklahoma Utili- 
ties Association and Southwestern Geo- 
graphic Division of National Electric 
Light Association. 


WeEpDNEsDAY, 11:00 a. M. 


“Co-operation of Telephone Interests,’ 


J. P. Gibson, Elmore 
Western Telephone Co., 
State Bankers Association. 

“Construction and Maintenance of Small 
Telephone Plant,” L. E. 
teau plant superintendent, 
phone Co. 

“Accounting Methods,” R. 
Oklahoma City, general manager South 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

2:00 p.m. 

Toll operating, school and conference. 
7:00 Pp. M. 

Joint banquet and entertainment. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Telephone Operator Makes Odd 
Damage Claim. 

The California State Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission held a hearing at Lodi 
recently to determine whether a telephone 
operator can develop heart trouble by 
reaching to a switchboard several hundred 
times a day. 

Mrs. Elsie L. Lykers, former operator 
in the Lodi office of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., has asserted she devel- 
oped heart trouble as the result of con- 
tinuous “plugging in” of calls and has filed 
an application for compensation. 


City Ordinance Reduces Bell Rates 
in Fort Smith, Ark. 

The city commission of Fort Smith, 
Ark., at special session on February 20, 
passed a reduced rate ordinance with 
Mayor Bourland voting against it and 
two commissioners voting for it. It be- 
came effective March 1. 

The ordinance was first amended to 
add to the rates prescribed, supplemental 
rates of $2.50 per month for two-party 
lines and 75 cents for extensions. On the 
amendment the vote in favor was unani- 
mous. 

The ordinance as passed fixes business 
rates at $6; one-party residence at $2.90; 
and party lines at $2.50; extension lines 
at 75 cents per month. 

District Superintendent McCall, of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., stated 
that an injunction suit against the city 
would be filed at once. 

The rates have been $7 for business and 
$25 for residence telephones. 


Bell Must Equalize Toll Rates in 
San Diego County, Calif. 

An order was entered on February 27 
by the California Railroad Commission 
instructing the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to continue the present toll 
rates for service between San Diego, Na- 
tional City and Chula Vista, and to place 
in effect the same toll rates for inter- 
exchange service between San Diego, El 
Cajon and Pacific Beach, as are now in 
effect between other exchanges and _ toll 
Points in San Diego County for similar 
Service 


It was also ordered that standard toll 


rates ‘e established for local exchange 
Service within El Cajon and Pacific 
Beach, 


The cities of San Diego, National City 
and Chula Vista filed a complaint with 
imission against the Pacific Bell, 
that the toll rates in effect for 
Switchiig between these three cities and 


the cc 
allegin 


between them and other communities in 
San Diego County—which were estab- 
lished in 1918, when the telephone com- 
panies were under federal regulation— 
were unjust, and asking for the restora- 
tion of free switching service. 

Upon reviewing the case, the commis- 
sion found the rates to be fair, but did 
find that discrimination existed as to sub- 
scribers in the cities of El Cajon and 
Pacific Beach with relation to the month- 
ly rates and the free switching service. 

The commission was of the opinion that 
there did not exist a community interest 
between San Diego and the other com- 
munities involved, which would justify 
the continuance of unlimited free inter- 
exchange switching or the elimination of 
toll charges. 


Hold Telephone Company Is Not 
Liable for Auto Accident. 

In the circuit court in Belleville, IIl., 
on February 22, Judge George A. Crow 
directed the jury to return a verdict for 
the defendant in the suit of Mrs. Lena 
Link, of Mitchell, against the Looking 
Glass Prairie Telephone Co., of Mas- 
coutah. 

Mrs. Link sued for $5,000 damages on 
the ground that she suffered injuries 
when an automobile in which she was 
riding near Mascoutah on August 17, 
1922, was struck by the trailer of a truck 
belonging to the telephone company. 

Several others were injured in the acci- 
dent—one of whom has a suit pending for 
5,000, but because of the outcome of 
Mrs. Link’s action it wi!l be dismissed. 

It was shown that the trailer became 
disengaged from the truck at the moment 
the automobile passed. The trailer swung 
into the other car and upset it. 

Judge Crow held that the testimony 
proved the incident was purely an acci- 
dent and was in no way attributable to 
negligence on the part of the telephone 
company’s employes. 

Philip Mann, president of the company, 
testified that on the morning the accident 
occurred he had inspected the coupling 
of the trailer to the truck and that he 
was certain it had been securely fastened 
and was not defective. 


Trying to Introduce Metered Tele- 
phone Service in Michigan. 
Detroit’s unmetered telephone rates were 
attacked in the Michigan house of repre- 
sentatives by a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Robert Wardell, of Detroit. 
The bill would make it unlawful for 
telephone companeis to charge their sub- 
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scribers for service computed on the basis 
of the number of calls, unless such calls 
have been recorded by a mechanical meter. 
It does not affect long distance or public 
booth service. 





Business and Residence Increases 
Allowed Florida Company. 

The order which the Florida Railroad 
Commission issued on February 8, grant- 
ing increased rates to the South Atlantic 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Miami, 


covered various classes of service and 
miscellaneous charges. The flat rental 
rates are: 
Business— 
SS cd skes damduateeaees $7.50 
EE ke dctinkéchanadhan ede 
One-party incoming ............. 5.00 
Residence— 
I oil plo ato iy ein naw Klara 4.25 
SOOO oe ccnccccd eee Te 
Four-party, semi-selective ........ 2.75 


Joint user rates are $2 for business and 
$1 for residence. Extensions are $1 extra 
and desk sets 25 cents a month extra. 
The four-party business service is only 
availab!e outside of the base rate area. 

The rates for measured service are $5 
per month for one-party business, with 
100 messages a month, and 3% cents each 
for additional originating messages. The 
joint user business rate is $1 per month 
for measured service. 


Rate Increase in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Delayed to October 1. 

The city council on February 21 en- 
dorsed the application made by the New 
York Telephone Co. to the New York 
Public Service Commission to postpone 
until next October 1 the putting into 
effect of the new four-party line 
which was ordered for March 1. 

The present four-party rate is $2.75 a 
month with a limited number of messages. 
The new rate is $3, with unlimited serv- 
ice. The company declares that to put 
the order into effect at once would cause 
congestion of service. Corporation Coun- 
sel Rann said that inasmuch as the com- 
pany would stand the loss there is no 
reason for opposition. 

At the February 28 hearing on the com- 
pany’s application Franklin Briggs, repre- 
senting the telephone company, said con- 
siderable new equipment would have to be 
installed to make the change to the flat 
rate service and that under present operat- 
ing conditions the change could not be 
made _ without 
service. 

R. A. Walker, an engineer, detailed a 


rate, 


seriously impairing the 
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survey of present operating conditions, 
especially in the Crescent and Abbott ex- 
changes in Buffalo. He said the calling 
rate per station under a flat rate would 
be about doubled and that the present 
exchange equipment and force could not 
handle the increased traffic. Making the 
change to the flat rate calling basis on 
such short notice, he claimed, could not 
be brought about without seriously inter- 
fering with the service. 

There was no opposition to the com- 
pany’s application. 


Bills in New York Legislature to 
Change Commission Law. 
Three bills affecting the New York 
Public Service Commission have been in- 
troduced into the New York legislature. 
The first, which provides “home rule” 
for public utilities, seeks to amend Sec- 
tion 2 and to add new, Article 1-A to the 
public service commission law, by empow- 
ering every city of the state to regulate 
and control public utilities, as well as the 
corporations owning and operating them, 
to the extent that the lines, routes, tracks, 
plants, equipment, property, rates, charges, 
operation, service, facilities or practices of 
such utilities are located, established or 

maintained within such city. 


It provides for the establishment of a 
public utilities commission in every city 
and for the transfer to such commission 
all of the powers and jurisdiction over 
public utilities in such cities as are now 
possessed by the public. service commis- 
sion. 

Any city not desiring to establish a 
utilities commission cou'd elect to accept 
the jurisdiction of the public service com- 
mission with respect to all public utilities 
operated within such city. 

The second bill would permit cities to 
own and operate public utilities. It pro- 
vides for the ownership, establishment, 
construction, acquisition and operation of 
public utilities by cities. 

All or part of the property of an exist- 
ing public utility may be acquired by con- 
demnation. 

The municipal policy with respect to 
such utilities is to be determined by the 
governing body of the city, subject to ap- 
proval by the mayor. Except for the 
transportation facilities in New York 
City, the provisions of the bill apply to all 
public utilities in every city of the state. 

The third would reorganize the public 
service commission with limited powers. 

The present commission of five members 
would be abolished and provision made for 
a new commission of three members, to be 
appointed by the governor, for six-year 
terms. ; 

The provisions of the present law au- 
thorizing the commission to increase or de- 
crease the rates, fares and charges of pub- 
lic utility corporations, notwithstanding 
such rates, fares and charges have been 
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prescribed by statute, contract, grant, 
franchise, or other agreement, are stricken 
out in the bill. 

The powers of the commission to es- 
tablish a temporary rate pending hearings 
on proposals for suspending rates in 
force and authorizing new rates, are also 
eliminated. 


Commission Denies Rehearing— 


Disposes of Several Complaints. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion ruled on February 28, after a hear- 
ing in Albany, that telephone rates fixed 
by the commission on January 25, cover- 
ing all exchange districts in the state, 
would go into effect March 1 under tariffs 
which were filed with the commission on 
the 2&th. The tariffs cover the rates 
established by order of the commission 
in its recent state-wide inquiry and are 
the same as announced following the 
commission’s decision in January. 

The commission on the same day denied 
an application made by the New York 
City administration and the public from 
Brooklyn Heights for a_ reconsideration 
of its January 25 order in which rates for 
telephone messages in New York City 
were placed on a monthly instead of a 
yearly contract basis. 

Arthur D. Welch, general commercial 
manager of the telephone company, ad- 
mitted at the hearing that the monthly 
plan would add about $200,000 a year to 
the revenues of the concern. He explained 
that this would mean only about 50 cents 
a year more for each subscriber. 

Answering questions by Franklin 
Briggs, general counsel of the company, 
the witness said that the proposed system 
would reduce the cost of bookkeeping and 
do away with many disagreements be- 
tween the company and its patrons over 
bills. He explained that the change would 
not affect the interests of any subscribers 
save those whose calls fluctuate below or 
above the number fixed in the contract. 

The commission explains its ruling by 
saying that the monthly contract plan has 
been in almost universal use throughout 
the country and that New York City has 
been one of a very few localities where 
contracts were made on a yearly basis. 

On the eve of putting into effect the 
new telephone rates ordered by the com- 
mission, J. S. McCulloh, vice-president 
of the New York Telephone Co., an- 
swered statements that the new schedules 
would increase the revenues of the com- 
pany about $12,000,000 a year; that some 
of the largest users of the service would 
find their bills increased 10,000 per cent, 
and that the economies which the com- 
pany has effected and is contemplating 
should reduce rates instead of increasing 
them. 

Concerning increased revenue, Mr. Mc- 


Culloh said that the company accepted 
the estimate of the commission that the 


new rates would yield additional revenues 
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aggregating $2,500,000 but he quali! ed 
the figure by stating that reduction made 
elsewhere in the state would bring the net 
increase down to $2,000,000. He described 
the statement made by Max H. Winkler, 
a lawyer and an expert in telephone sub- 
jects, that the increased revenues would 
aggregate in the neighborhood of $12,()0,- 
000, as “absolutely false.” 


Under the new rates, he said, the small 
subscriber would pay less for his tele- 
phone service and “the only persons who 
pay more will be those who fluctuate 
below and above the minimum number of 
calls allotted in the contract. Up to 140 
calls a month the small subscriber will 
pay less than under the old schedule.” 

Regarding the automatic system, Mr. 
McCulloh said: 

“Tt is not true that the new automatic 
system will cut the overhead by a reduc- 


tion in the number of operators. There 
will be no reduction in the operating 
force. As a matter of fact, it will be 


necessary to increase the force, even under 
the dial system, about 30 per cent by 
1931. I predict that the present 1,100,000 
lines will be -increased to 2,000,000 lines 
in the next eight years.” 

He added that it would take about 15 
years to install the new automatic system. 
Replying to another statement by Mr. 
Winkler that the company could save 
$1,000,000 a year by issuing only two tele- 
phone directories a year, Mr. McCulloh 
said that the company issued only two 
editions a year. 

Mr. Winkler, in turn, had this to say: 

“One of the engineers of the telephone 
company testified that the change from 
the manual to the automatic system would 
enable the company to dispense with from 
two-thirds to three-quarters of its operat- 
ing force. This witness stated that the 
company had about 13,000 operators and 
that the automatic system would result in 
a saving of about $10,000,000 a year in 
operating cost. The statement that the 
company could save $1,000,000 a year by 
issuing two instead of three directories 
was made by an officer of the company.” 

Disposition of about 200 complaints 
filed by 135 municipalities in the state 
against the increased rates put into effect 
by the New York Telephone Co. in 1919 
and 1920 was considered by Commission- 
er Blakeslee at the February 28 session. 

The former commission started hear- 
ings on two complaints, Syracuse and 
Buffalo. They were undecided when the 
present commission took office in 1921. 
These two cases were disposed of and 
then the commission took up the inquiry 
into the telephone company’s rates on 4 
state-wide rather than single community 
basis: 

Then came the decision in January last 
establishing new rates in every telephone 
exchange district in the state. Reductions 
were generally ordered for certain c'1sseS 
of service in all the communities wherein 
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c Net rate per annum 
Type Total 1- 2- 3- 1- 2- 3- 4- Rural 
Name of Company. oF No.of party party party party party party party Rural Ruralswitch- 
u- equip-_ tele- busi- busi- busi- resi- resi- resi- resi- busi- resi-ingser- 
City or Town. iad ry ment. phones. ness. ness. ness. dence. dence. dence. dence. ness. dence. vice. 
AMDOY ...0.- 
 enece« art ’ 
Farmers’ Telo., Ill. ......4 Franklin Grove 572} Mag. sia aus Dicwus Biscas ar Bes env Gees Pewee 3 - $12.00 §.... 
Lee Center 150 
: Sublette ..... 2 . 
Northwestern Bell, Minn. Duluth ...... ae sttte~ kadnn { *96.00 *78.00 *257.00 142.00 133.00 ..... 133.00 ..... 26.40 12.00 
(See_issue of Jan. 6.) U  PREEBO FIB.GO ceaics ceces covwe esse cece soeee secse vee 
Blue Earth, Minn. .... . Blue Earth cree 3,037 om eoees sees 4.20 
Kastern Wis., Wis. ..... Marytown ... 225 Mag. ..... 18.00 BOO csccs ERMRD seve 
Para Biver, NM. D. ....52- Park River .. 1,074 Mag ie.) Ae ae ee Se alee ora ae | 
Southwestern Bell, Ark.. Fort Smith ..29,390 shee 4,800 DED siten okhua s0eue 34.80 eats ecbwn ‘iesee, Ghee 
ag. 
Emporia Telo., Kans..... Emporia ..... 9,707 Es ues vthan s00be “S6ae8 dekee 40008 9.00 
Mag. 
a eee Bushnell ..... 2,619 ss neeew Be. “avese! séeen 21.00 18.00 14.00 PEG inane 
New Orleans.387,219 ..... ..... 108.00 54.00 42.00 
Shreveport . - Sea 67.80 ee Se he 865s See, aww 
Alexandria .16, 232 
Baton Rouge 8 UU vw 59.40 SR:OP DEG iveas. «iea< 
‘Cumberland T. & T., La.{ Lake Charles . 14,930 
(See issue of Jan. 27.) Monroe ...... PE cicue seed 59.40 29.40 23.40 
Crowley ..... 5,099 a 
Lafayette « Been <cees GER 40ckts s600% De “ étiaw Saeed Sanee 
New Iberia... 12499 
Bogalusa .....15,000 } 
*Extension, $15 extra. 4Desk sets, $12 extra. “Incoming line. *Two-way trunk. ‘Incoming trunk. *°Reduced rates. 















New Rate Schedules Approved by Various Public Utility Commissions and Published in ‘‘Telephony” During January. 


the complaints filed in 1919 and 1920 were 
still pending. 

All complainants were notified of the 
pendency of these complaints and their 
advice as to future disposition sought. 
Commissioner Blakeslee read into the 
record replies from various communities 
stating that they did not desire to further 
progress the old complaints and consent- 
ing that they should be closed in view of 
the decision of the commission in January 
fixing the new rates to be charged. 

The following day, March 1, the com- 
mission closed upon its records about 50 
of the complaints which were filed. 


Hotels to Remove Placards Blam- 
ing Commission for Increases. 
The hotel keepers of Omaha, recently 

called on the carpet by the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission for advertising to 
guests that the raise in local calls from 
live cents to ten cents was regretted by 
them, but was due to orders from the com- 
mission, have made ample apology. They 
said they did not wish to embarrass the 
commissioners by a statement that was not 
founded upon a fact, and promised to re- 
move the offending placards. 


tach of the hotels submitted statements 
showing that in each case even a ten-cent 
charge for local out calls did not pay the 
expense of maintaining a P.B.X. board. 
The Rome, with 234 stations, reported that 
for January its receipts, if only five 
cen's had been charged, would have been 
$1°“.65, whereas it had to pay the tele- 
Phone company $297 and its operators 
$1" a month, leaving a deficit from oper- 
atin of $264 a month. At 10 cents a call 
the actual loss was $125. 
he Castle, with 266 stations, reported 
Teceipts of $120.95, and a loss of $258. The 
Loyal, with 129 stations, had a loss of $73. 
Th: Fontenelle, the largest in the city, fig- 
| its deficit at 10 cents, was over $300. 
‘OSS-examination by the commissioners 


ul 





developed the fact, however, that they 
were charging all expenses of the P.B.X. 
board to the service, and made no alloca- 
tion for incoming calls and for the neces- 
sary service that is a part of the whole 
furnished by each hotel. It was also 
shown that many traveling men make it a 
point to give the operator a list of busi- 
ness houses in the mornings to call up for 
them so that they may make up an ap- 
pointment list for the day. 

The commission went thoroughly into 
the matter of costs, and secured from the 
Northwestern Bell a statement which 
shows that during the month of January 
it received, from the six principal hotels 
represented, a total of $1,607.90, which, if 
it had been furnished on the basis of other 
P.B.X. service in the city, would have 
brought in $2,193.10. Other P.B.X. pa- 
trons pay for trunks; hotels do not. 

Questions by the commissioners indi- 
cated a belief that the hotel men should 
consider the readiness to serve as part 
of the room rent, and that it is not prop- 
erly chargeable to expenses that show up 
later as deficits in operation. 


Rates in Newark, Ohio, Up to the 


State Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio consented, 
on February 20, to review the case of the 
Newark Telephone Co. 
of Newark. 

The lower courts of Licking county 
granted the city a permanent injunction 
against a raise in rates under a franchise 
of 1910. 
the company appeals. 


against the city 


It is from these decisions that 


Stockholder Subscribers of Farm- 
ers’ Mutuals Given Special Rate. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has given permission to the Farmers’ 

Mutual Telephone Company, of Avoca, to 

make a rate of 70 cents a month for ser- 


vice to stockholder subscribers. This is 


. Definitions of Special Terms, 


a reditction from the rate of 90 cents’ that 
has been in vogue for a considerable pe- 
riod and paid by all subscribers. The 
company is owned by 77 farmers and it 
furnishes service to 43 others who are not 
compelled to. own stock. 

The request was bottomed on the be- 
lief that as the stockholders do not re- 
ceive any dividends they should be fa- 
vored in the matter of rates. The com- 
mission also found that they repaired the 
lines and maintained them, and held the 
request was a reasonable one. 


Oregon Commission Adopts Na- 
tional Electrical Safety Code. 
The Public Service Commis- 

sion, in a ruling of February 7, can- 
celed all general regulations’ which it ‘had 
previously made governing overhead and 
underground construction, and substituted 
portions of the National Electrical Safe- 
ty Code as now issued in its third edi- 
tion by the Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The order of the Oregon commission 
provides that every utility company build- 
ing new lines or reconstructing present 
lines shall apply the regulations of the 
safety code. 

The sections of the code adopted are: 
section 1; 
of Protective 


Oregon 


Rules Covering Methods 
Grounding, section 9; Rules for the In- 
stallation and Maintenance of Electrical 
Supply Stations and Equipment, part 1, 
and Rules for the Installation and Main- 
tenance of Overhead and Underground 
Electrical Supply and Signal Lines, part 2. 





Court Orders Sale of Property of 
Pennsylvania Company. 

The sale of the property of the United 

Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Lancaster, 


Pa., which serves 13 counties, was ordered 
February 22 in Sunbury by Judge Charles 
R. Witmer, 


in the United States Court. 
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The sale will be 
March 15. 

Judge Witmer’s order was based on 
the petition of a committee of bond 
holders. The company has been in the 
hands of receivers for eight years and 
the order was made upon William B. 
McCareb, of Lancaster, the present re- 
ceiver. 

The bond holders’ petition for sale 
stated that mortgages totaling $259,000 
are held against the company and its sub- 
sidiaries, by banks in Lancaster, Shamo- 
kin, Williamsport and Bloomsburg. The 
property of the company is said to be 
worth $1,000,000, including 2,200 miles 
of lines and 20,000 telephones in operation. 


held in Sunbury on 


C. A. Carl, of Lancaster, general man- 
ager of the company, said the sale is in 
line with a plan of reorganization in which 
capitalists of that city and other places 
throughout central Pennsylvania are in- 
terested. 

The bond holders who petitioned for 
the sale of the property to protect their 
interests, he said, hold the $1,700,000 out- 
standing of a total authorized issue of 
$2,000,000 in bonds. The bond holders 
may buy the property or figure in its 
purchase. 

Among the assets of the company listed 
in the petition are $24,685 due the com- 
pany in bills receivable, properties at Lan- 
caster and Altoona, and automobiles and 
materials worth $20,000. 

The property was ordered sold in three 
blocks. One block includes the Irish Val- 
ley & Seven Points Telephone Co., and 
the Sunbury, Shamokin & Milton Tele- 
phone Co. The petition says mortgages 
of $110,000, held by the Guarantee Trust 
& Safe Deposit Co., Shamokin, and of 
$9,000, by the Northern National Bank 
of Lancaster, are charged against these 
properties. 

The second block consists of properties 
and equipment in the Williamsport sec- 
tion, including the North & West Branch 
Telephone Co. Against this property, ac- 
cording to the petition, is a mortgage of 
$100,000 held by the Susquehanna Trust 
Co., of Williamsport. 

The third block will be the Columbia 
& Montour Telephone Co., serving those 
counties. A $40,000 mortgage is held 
against that property by a Bloomsburg 
bank, according to the petition. 

The order for sale specifies that each 
bidder upon the property must deposit a 
certified check for $25,000 with the bid. 


Federal Judge Rules in Favor of 
Bell in South Carolina. 

In an opinion handed down February 
23, in Anderson, S. C., Federal Judge 
H. H. Watkins decided in favor of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in its case against the towns of Calhoun 
and Clemson College. 

The company was granted a permanent 
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injunction restraining the enforcement of 
the joint resolution of the general assem- 
bly requiring that the corporation fur- 
nish and maintain local and long-distance 
service for these towns and surrounding 
territory. 

“The joint resolution is not only void 
as repugnant to the 14th amendment of 
the constitution of the United States, but 
is equally violative of section 17, article 
one of the constitution of the state of 
South Carolina,” Judge Watkins held in 
rendering his decision in the case. At- 
torneys for the plaintiff alleged that the 
resolution was unconstitutional in that 
it deprived the company of property 
without due process of law and denied 
the Bell company equal protection. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

February 27: Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. instructed to maintain the pres- 
ent toll rates between San Diego, National 
City and Chula Vista; to place in effect 
the same toll rates for service between 
San Diego, El Cajon and Pacific Beach, 
as are now in effect between other ex- 
changes and toll points in San Diego 
county; and to establish for exchange 
service within El Cajon and Pacific Beach 
the standard toll rates. 


ILLINOIS. 

March 7: Hearing held in Springfield 
in the matter of proposed advance in rates 
for service in Danville by the Vermilion 
County Telephone Co.; petition filed by 
company for a hearing on the order of 
January 17 and for vacation of certain 
requirements of the order pertaining to 
iventory to be filed. 

March 7: Hearing held in Springfield 
in the matter of joint application of Gales- 
burg Union Telephone Co., of Galesburg; 
Abingdon Home Telephone Co., of Ab- 
ingdon; and Avon Telephone Co., of 
Avon, for an order authorizing the sale by 
the Galesburg company and purchase by 
the Abingdon and Avon companies of a 
certain pole line in Abingdon; and of sale 
by the Abingdon company and purchase 
by the Avon company of a portion of the 
ine. 


INDIANA. 
February 28: Hearing resumed in In- 
dianapolis on the consolidated rate case of 
the Indiana Beli Telephone Co. 


MICHIGAN. 

February 27: Hearing in Lansing on 
the merger of the Citizens Telephone Co. 
of Grand Rapids with the Michigan State 
Telephone Co. postponed from this date 
to March 9. 

MINNESOTA. 

March 23: Hearing to be held in San- 
born on application of the Sanborn Tele- 
phone Co. for increased local and rural 
rates. 

Missouri. 

February 23: Hearing held in Jeffer- 
son City on application of the Home Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to purchase the 
exchange of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at Carthage. 

February 26: Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to continue using 
the present rates for service in New 
Madrid. 

NEBRASKA. 

February 26: Application of the Farm- 

ers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of Avoca, for 
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permission to reduce rates to stockholders 
subscribers; found reasonable, and order 
issued granting it. 

February 26: Application filed by the 
Walnut Grove Mutual Telephone Co. for 
permission to incorporate and sell service. 

February 27: Application filed by the 
Cloudy Telephone Co., of Dodge, asking 
for permission to sell $2,750 worth of 
stock. 

February 27: Application filed by the 
Stanton Telephone Co. for permission to 
destroy ancient and obsolete records. 

New York. 

March 5: Hearing held at Binghamton 
on complaint of the village. and chamber 
of commerce of Walton against the pro- 
posed increased rates of the Walton Peo- 
ples Telephone Co. 

Nortu DAKkora. 


February 28: Application filed by 
Griggs County Telephone Co., of Coop- 
erstown, for authority to issue $10,000 of 
common stock. 

February 28: Petition filed by Milnor 
Rural Telephone Co., of Milnor, for a 
reduction of rural rates, to be effective 
October 1, 1922. 

March 1: Petition filed by Oliver- 
Mercer Telephone Co. for a decrease in 
the switching rates of the Mercer County 
Telephone Co., of Center. 

March 1: Increased rate schedule filed 
by Farmers Success Telephone Co., of 
Lisbon. 

OREGON. 


February 7: All general rules and 
regulations previously adopted regarding 
overhead and underground construction, 
canceled and certain portions of National 
Electrical Safety Code substituted. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

February 17: New rate schedule, effec- 
tive March 7, filed by the Brush Valley 
Telephone Co. for service in Brush 
Valley. 

TENNESSEE. 

March 5: Final hearing started in Nash- 
ville in the matter of making permanent 
the temporary rate schedule allowed in 


December for the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


WISCONSIN. 

March 2: Investigation started on mo- 
tion of the commission of the alleged 
unlawful increase in the rates of the 
Farmers Independent Telephone Co., of 
Grantsburg. U-2835. 

March 6: Hearing held at Madison on 
the application of the Lima Telephone 
Co., of Oostburg, for authority to in- 
crease its rates. U-2823. 

March 7: Hearing held at Madison on 
the application of the Bear Valley Tele- 
phone Co., of Bear Valley, for authority 
to increase its rates. U-2830. 

March 12: Hearing to be held at Barne- 
veld on the investigation on motion of 
the commission of the service and prac- 
tices of the West Line Telephone Co., of 
Barneveld. U-2822. 

March 15: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Pewaukee-Sussex Tele- 
phone Co., of Pewaukee, for authority to 
increase its rates. U-2832. 

March 20: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Annaton-Preston T¢ le- 
phone Co., of Montfort, for authority to 
increase its rates. U-2834. : 

April 10: Hearing at Soldiers Grove 
on the complaint of C. A. Peterson and 
others of Soldiers Grove against the 
Sylvan-Soldiers Grove Telephone Co. and 
other companies operating the Soldiers 
Grove exchange, alleging that the serv:ce 
rendered is inadequate. U-2824. 
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Further Cable Extensions to A. T. 
& T. Toll System. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in the development of its long lines 
department business will have completed 
the construction of an aerial toll cable run- 
ning from Chicago to South Bend, Ind., 
during the latter part of the coming sum- 
mer, it was announced a week or so ago. 

Construction work on this job is to 
start soon, with much work on the pre- 
liminary plan already completed. 

Within the next few years cables are 
expected to be required from Cleveland 
to Toledo and from there to South Bend. 
When completed these four cables will 
provide a toll cable plant extending from 
the Atlantic seaboard to Chicago and 
Milwaukee. 


BELL . DIRECTORS REPORT 
ON YEAR 1922. 
(Concluded from Page 16.) 


The consolidated Bell system income 
statement, from which all inter-company 
duplications have been eliminated, repre- 
sents the telephone business of the system 
as a whole, i.e., the businéss of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its 
associated companies, including the Bell 
Telephone Securities Co., in its relation 
to the public. 


Bell System Earnings and Expenses. 

It does not include data for connecting, 
Independent, or sublicense companies, or 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, the 
Western Electric Co., Inc., and the 195 
or 205 Broadway Corporations, except as 
interest and dividends from these com- 
panies are included in non-operating reve- 
nues. 

The growth of the business, increased 
stations, more intensive use of the tele- 
phone, and improved business conditions 
have produced a satisfactory increase over 
the previous year in toll and exchange 
revenues. 

Adequate charges have been made dur- 
ing the year to the expense accounts for 

















Growth in Number of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Stockholders. 
depr-ciation and obsolescence, and the cost 
of current maintenance. The charges 
agaist the companies’ earnings for these 
Purposes during the year amounted to 
$159.299,136, an increase of $15,979,964 
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over the preceding year. These comprise, 
in the case of current maintenance, 5.2 
per cent on the average plant in service, 
and for depreciation and obsolescence 5.2 
per cent of the cost of plant. 

In making these charges to operating 
expenses for depreciation and obsolescence, 
the Bell system companies have carried 
out their long-established policy of pro- 
viding currently for the cost of plant 
which is being used up in furnishing serv- 
ice. These latter charges are definitely 
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Distribution of Stockholders According to 
Size of Holdings. 


the character, net and 
probable service life of the plant. 

Traffic expenses, representing the larg- 
est of the several groups of expenditures, 


eee 


related to cost, 


1921, as compared with an increase in 
number of calls handled of 9.5 per cent. 
Approximately 85 per cent of the item of 
traffic expense is comprised of wages. 

Adequate provision has been made for 
ali federal, state, and local taxes charge- 
able against the earnings for the year. 
The charges for this purpose amount to 
$41,215,441, an increase of $6,702,962 over 
taxes for 1921. During 1922, taxes com- 
prised a charge against earnings of ap- 
proximately $4.50 per station, in compari- 
son with the corresponding figure of $2.29 
per station ten years ago. 

Interest charges, including amortization 
of debt discount, in respect of borrowed 
capital used in the business, amounted to 
$37,869,366, an increase of 3 per cent 
over 1921. 

After meeting all expenses and paying 
a return on the capital used in the business, 
there remained as a balance, earnings of 
$26,317,548. Out of these earnings ap- 
Lropriations aggregating approximately 
$1,700,000 were made to provide for the 
possible contingencies in respect of re- 
funds of charges for service in the event 
of adverse decisions of rate investigations 
now before courts and commissions. 

The surplus earnings together with 
company funds made available through 
charges to expenses for depreciation and 
obsolescence, have been invested in the 
telephone business, and to that extent it 
was. unnecessary to provide an equivalent 
amount of new capital for the business. 


Balance Sheets. 


On this page are the combined balance 
sheets of the Bell system in the United 
States for the years ending December 31, 
1921 and 1922. 
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All intangible assets have been excluded 
from these balance sheets, and accordingly, 
the item “Surplus and. Reserves” shows 
an amount considerably less than the ag- 
gregate of the surplus and reserve items 
as they appear on the books of the sepa- 
rate companies. 

The assets of the Bell system show a 
total increase of $260,012,470 during the 
year. Of this amount approximately 
$208,800,000 represents increased invest- 
ment in plant and other permanent assets, 
while the remainder represents working 
assets of which a considerable part re- 
mains available from new financing during 
1922, as described below. Pending their 
use for permanent investment purposes 
during 1923, the major part of these sur- 
plus working assets not represented by 
cash on hand, has been invested temporar- 
ily in United States securities and other 
short-term marketable securities. 

Capital stock, bonds and notes payable 
of the Bell system outstanding in the 
hands of the public at the close of the 
year 1922 amounted to $1,483,466,673, a net 
increase of approximately $182,140,165 
over similar obligations outstanding at the 
end of 1921. 

The cost of the net assets which are 
devoted to earning a return on these out- 
standing securities amounts to over $2,065,- 
700,000, while the actual value thereof is 
considerably in excess of this figure. 


Bell System Balance Sheets, 1921 and 1922 
(Duplications Excluded) 


Assets: 
, Dec. 31, 1921. Dec. 31, 1922 
Telephone plant...... $1,543,865,545 $1,720,215,520 


Supplies, tools, etc. 47,944,435 50,744,200 





Stocks and bonds.. 126,202,014 146,834,400 
Receivables ....... 74,720,690 87,681,728 
Temporary cash in- 
vestments ...... 52,133,110 100,539,281 
errr rr 57,644,707 47,503,842 
OE cceseteas $1,902,510,501 $2,162,522,971 
Liabilities: 











Capital stock (includ- 
ing Installments) 
Common— 
American Tel. & 
Sawin de o006 $ 551,385,213 $ 715,083,854 
Associated com- 
REED  bvs00s00K0 59,174,493 61,535,743 
Preferred— 
Associated com- 
ere 21,656,547 60,387,747 
Total capital 
eee 632,216,253 $ 837,007,344 
Funded Debt— 
Mortgaged bonds 
Associated com- 
SE .s.c0b0bedee 302,753,415 360,072,390 
Collateral trust 
bonds 
American Tel. & 
SE ceiwrses 163,502,500 162,750,500 
Convertible bonds 
and notes 
American Tel & 
te Sy. «stavewe 47,647,400 23,851,300 
Associated com- 
SD écasesece< 26,738,400 25,180,100 
Debentures and 
notes 
American Tel. & 
Wee COs wccccvve 89,500,000 40,000,000 
Associated com- 
SEE ses ssseree 36,598,875 34,178,875 
Total funded 
GEE. cowccvses 666,740,590 $ 646,033,165 
Bills payable— 
Associated com- 
SE wesessaens 2,369,665 426,164 
Total eapital 
Liabilities .. $1,301,326,508 $1,483,466,673 
Accounts payable 39,478,986 38,116,351 
Accrued liabilities not 
DN ccbeinapeeed eae 46,095,881 58,702,050 
Employes’ benefit 
eae 9,485,910 18,655,184 
Surplus and reserves. 506,123,216 563,582,713 
WOE: wiscedsne $1,902,510,501 $2,162,522,971 















































Personal and Biographical Notes 





John C. Koons, who was first assist- 
ant postmaster general during the Wilson 
administration and part of the Harding 
administration, was recently elected one 
of the vice-presidents of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. 

Mr. Koons will be in charge of public 
relations and personnel. 

He is widely known, not only in Wash- 
ington, but throughout the United States, 
on account of his long career in the post- 
office department. 

Entering as a substitute failway mail 
clerk in 1895, he served until he resigned 
to enter the telephone company service in 
July, 1921, as executive assistant. 

He was advanced in every administra- 
tion from Cleveland to Harding. In the 
latter part of his term in the postoffice 
department he had an important part in 
framing the policies of the service. 

He was successively appointed post- 
office inspector, division superintendent of 
salaries and allowances, chairman of the 
committee in charge of the development 
of the parcel post and chief postoffice in- 
spector. 

In September, 1916, he was appointed 
first assistant postmaster general, and on 
April 8, 1921, he was made special assist- 
ant postmaster general. 

When, August 1, 1918, the government 

















John C. Koons, Vice-President of the Ches- 
apeake & Potomac, Became Well Known 
to Telephone Men During the Gov- 
ernment Control Period. 


took over the operation of telephone wires 
as a war measure, Mr. Koons was one of 
a committee appointed by Postmaster 
General Burleson for the governmental 


management, operation and control of the 





telegraph and telephone systems. Mr. 
Koons, on that committee, had charge of 
the matters relating to organization and 
personnel and became well acquainted with 
telephone men in many states who are 
glad to learn of his advancement. 

William L. Mboellering, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., terminating an active career 
of more than a quarter of a century as 
one of the pioneers in the telephone in- 
dustry in the Middle West, resigned as 
president of the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Fort Wayne, at a meeting of 
the board of directors of the company 
March 3. The resignation will not be- 
come effective until April 2, when Mr. 
Moellering’s term expires. Impairment 
in health and incident need for a _ pro- 
tracted rest, have prompted Mr. Moeller- 
ing to resign. 

Mr. Moellering’s identification with the 
telephone business for the past 26 years, 
first as secretary and manager of the Fort 
Wayne company, and since 1913 as presi- 
dent, marks one of the most interesting 
chapters in the telephone history of the 
entire Central West, for the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is one of the large 
Independent telephone companies. 

Mr. Moellering was born in Fort Wayne 
and has resided in that city his entire 
life. For a period of 20 years he was 
actively engaged in the retail drug busi- 
ness in Fort Wayne. Disposing of his 
interests in the drug business, Mr. Moel- 
lering became associated with the tele- 
phone company in 1898, two years after 
it was organized, and has been actively 
identified with it ever since. His resigna- 
tion brings to a close an active business 
career of more than 46 years. 

He assumed charge of the telephone 
company at a time when the Independent 
telephone industry was handicapped on 
every hand and was subjected to the 
strongest kind of competition. He suc- 
cessfully piloted the company through 
years of patent litigations and lawsuits 
at a time when capital was slow to invest 
in the business, due to hazards then exist- 
ing, and through his managerial genius 
brought the affairs of the company to 
such a high state of efficiency that the 
Indiana Public Service Commission in 
1915, in its tabulated report of compari- 
sons with other telephone companies, made 
the following comment: 

“The highest efficiency in management, 
so far as financial results are concerned, 
is found in the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind.” 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was formed among a group of approxi- 
mately 100 Fort Wayne business men. At 
that time the Central Union Telephone 
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Co. was operating and maintaining 527 
telephones in Fort Wayne. Today the 
Home company operates and maintains 
21,000 telephones and has no competition, 


Through the lower rates which the 

















Wm. L. Moellering, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Will Retire from the Telephone Field 
April 2, After Many Years of 
Strenuous Activity. 

Home company has been able to give resi- 
dents of Fort Wayne since the year 1896, 
Mr. Moellering conservatively estimates 
that the company has saved the people oi 
Fort Wayne approximately $3,000,000 dur- 

ing the past 25 years. 

In addition to being an: official of the 
Home company, Mr. Moellering was also 
in the early days secretary-treasurer of 
the National Telephone Co., which op- 
erated toll lines in Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan, and finally induced the Home 
company to buy this company. He was 
also organizer of all the various Inde- 
pendent companies in the towns and cities 
surrounding Fort Wayne. 

The first of these lines was the one 
to Leo. In his efforts to extend telephone 
service into the rural districts and sur- 
rounding towns and cities, Mr. Moeller- 
ing worked very hard. He would hold 
schoolhouse meetings in the rural districts 
and even see the farmers in the fields to 
convince them of the practicability of the 
telephone. 

Illustrative of his confidence in the in- 
dustry is the fact that he started the 
first of these smaller companies at Leo 
with only three persons signing contracts 
for service. By the time the line was 
finished, however, he had nine subscribers 
and from then on the list grew rapidly. 
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This was the case in practically every 
mstance, and a man with less vision, con-, 
fidence and managerial ability would not 
have taken the chances which Mr. Moel- 
lering did in developing the early telephone 
industry in his community. 

The battle with the Bell company was 
probably the greatest in Mr. Moellering’s 
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telephone career. : This battle was bitterly 
waged for years, until the Home com- 
pany finally emerged victorious and suc- 
ceeded in buying the local interests of 
the Bell. 

Besides his strenuous career as head of 
the telephone company, Mr. Moellering 
has also been actively identified with many 
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other industries both in Fort Wayne and’ 
elsewhere. He was the organizer of what 
is now the Wayne Tank & Pump Co. and 
is a director of the First National Bank 
and the Citizens Trust Co., both of Fort 
Wayne, as well as of the National Steel 
Casting Co. and the Montpelier Mfg. Co., 
both of Montpelier. 








From Factory and Salesroom 





Kellogg Company Features a Light 
Weight Radio Head Set. 

It is but natural that the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago, 
with its personnel, its testing laboratories 
and very complete manufacturing organi- 
zation—which have made the company so 
prominent in the telephone field as a 
manufacturer of exchange equipment— 
should be interested in radio appliances. 

The high standard of manufacture at 
Kellogg meant that the production of a 
new line must be accomplished slowly and 
carefully, and in its new radio department 
this has been uniformly done. 

Beginning with the head set, the com- 
pany has gradually designed, built, and 
put into production variable condensers, 
variocouplers, variometers, rheostats, and 
other important parts—making up a de- 
pendable and high class line of equipment 
from which radio sets are being built. 

Working along the lines of the Kellogg 
operator’s head receiver which has proved 
so popular, the company’s experts have 





Radio 
Company Has Been Found Very 
Practical. 
Prociiced a radio head set which is one 


of the lightest and most efficient on the 
Mar et. 

The comfort and efficiency of a light 
and small head set for radio receiving is 
appreciated when using Kellogg receivers, 
whic: are also very sensitive. 


When a Kellogg head set is connected, 
the manufacturer states, there is nothing 
further to do with it except place it upon 
the head and listen. There is no adjust- 
ing, and the less tampering or removing 
of the receiving caps, the better. The 
Kellogg Bakelite receiver shell is non- 
metallic and all the terminals are entirely 
enclosed within the shell. 

The cap is of the approved design, the 
concave surface being the result of years 
of practical telephone receiver construc- 
tion. The diameter of the cap is 2 3/16 
inches, and it screws into place with heavy 
threads which do not allow the cap to 
slip in any ordinary usage. 

When two people desire to use one set 
or one receiver each in listening, the head 
band may be easily removed and may be 
as easily replaced when desired. 

The magnet of the Kellogg radio head 
set is of special tested steel and is hard- 
ened by a special method which controls 
the heat and time, electrically and me- 
chanically. It has concealed binding posts, 
which do away with tampering or ad- 
justing. The magnet windings are of 
great accuracy, the mountings, end plates, 
wire, and other parts are of the highest 
grade and of the material best suited for 
the purpose. 

The sets are wound to 1,200 ohms per 
receiver—2,400 ohms per set. The Kel- 
logg company will be glad to furnish 
more complete information about the 
radio head sets, as well as the many other 
items of radio equipment which it has 
perfected. 

Minneapolis Pole Firm Unites De- 

partments for Efficiency. 

As the result of many years of experi- 
ence and observation, the Lindsley Broth- 
ers Co., well known in the pole business, 
has departed from the custom of having 


' the sales office and plant in cities far apart. 


The main Eastern sales office of the 


Head Set Featured by the Kellogg company is now located in the large con- 


centrating yard at Minneapolis—3101 Uni- 
versity Ave., N. E—and F. D. Scott has 
been placed in charge. 

Mr. Scott, who has been sales manager 
of the Canadian company, the Lindsley 
Brothers Canadian Co., Ltd., of Nelson, 
B. C., has had several years of experience 
as a construction man and has been in 
the cedar pole game for a long time. 





Another change is that of transferring 
L. E. Dunn, traffic manager of the Spo- 
kane office, to Minneapolis. 

The location of the company’s yard in 
Minneapolis seems logical, as it is midway 
between the producing districts of the 
West and the consuming territory. Plac- 
ing the main sales office directly in touch 
with the shipping and treating depart- 
ments would seem to be a move in har- 
mony with the company’s 
increased production. 

The Minneapolis plant of the Lindsley 
Brothers is a very up-to-the-minute affair. 
The large treating tanks and the Pentrex 
machine are located there. 

The company found it necessary, in 
order to give the best of service, to add 
another complete unit to the treating plant 
—making at present four large carload 
vats, and one small vat. 

The new unit is entirely separate and 
apart from the original plant, in that the 
huge derrick is operated by an electric 


facilities for 

















Fred Scott Has Been Made Manager of 
Lindsey Brothers’ Main Eastern 
Sales Office. 
hoist and the creosote system is handled 
by an_ electrically-operated centrifugal 

pump. 

This new battery of vats gives the com- 
pany an added capacity of two to three 
cars daily, depending upon the kind of 
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treatment. The company’s Pentrex ma- 
chine is located so that it serves both units 
of vats with equal efficiency. 

From 10,000 to 15,000 poles are carried 
in the yard and a constant string of tran- 
sit cars is enroute from the producing 
yards in the West—insuring the prompt 
filling of orders. 

The company wants the trade to know 
that it is endeavoring to be always just 
a little ahead of the game. 


Illinois Electric Co. Manager Likes 
Telephone Industry. 
Crawfordsville, Ind., has done some 
things for the world, but what telephone 
men are particularly interested in is that 
it gave Jack Duncan, now manager of the 
Westinghouse and Appliance departments 
of the Illinois Electric Co., Chicago, to 
the industry. 
“Dunk,” as he is 
associates, 


familiarly known 


among his at an early age 























H. P. TOPPING 


Telephone Engineer 
Special Attention Given to Telephone Vai- 
uations for Rate Cases. 
A Permanent National Service Institution 
TOPPING VALUATION COMPANY 
: Kansas City, Me. 

















@OVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT Daring Fedora Contre! 


Systems of accounts installed to meet the 
requirements of Federal and State regu- 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial re- 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- 
terial prepared, filed and presented. 


CARLTON G. VAN EMON 


PUBLIC a eet f ACCOUNTING 
921 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. ©. 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—26 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Webash 5212 











Jack Duncan (‘‘Dunk’’) of the _ Illinois 
Electric Co., Chicago, Has a Leaning 
Toward the Telephone Industry. 


endeavor, which 
Crawfords- 


sought fields for his 
were somewhat larger than 
ville. 

He started with Fort Wayne, where he 
became connected with the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. as a general, all- 
around trouble man. He liked Fort 
Wayne and Fort Wayne liked him, and 
he moved up the scale very rapidly. He 
also liked many of the girls in the town, 
but he liked one of them “extra special’. 
Her, he married. 

He heard the call to country during the 
Spanish American war and he shouldered 
a musket and took his part with credit to 
himself and his country. 

He became so accustomed to the use 
of a gun that after he returned he de- 
cided to emulate some of the famous 
American Scouts and went to the then 
far west territory of Sioux City, Iowa. 
He found that ducks flew only in the fall 
and spring, and in the meantime, just as 
a sort of vacation, he joined the Sioux 
City Telephone Co. 


Please tei] the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactures by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC Co. 
Minneapolis, Mina. ' 














TOLL TICKETS 


and other printed supplies at “money sav- 
ing” prices. Ask us for quotations before 
Placing your order. 


Lambooy Toll Ticket Ptg. Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 














TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 
Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 


118 E. New k Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 

















Si mertcan Elecitic 
TELEPHON ES 
WITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 
Carried in Stock by 
Southern Electric 
Supply Co. ' 
Atianta, Ga. 




















GUSTAV HIRSCH ME. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUNBUS,OMIO 


Aporaisai Construction 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


cialists A lea, R 
Financial’ m Avece te * ae Cirgpuieation’ sal 


of Telephone a 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 

















The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 
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Long- Bell air- 
seasoned poles 
loaded on trams 


=s= Permanent 
Strength 


Because of the great bending and 

shearing strength of Long Leaf 
suctompagts at Yellow Pine, Long-Bell Creosot- 
Poles carrying ed poles are particularly suited 
a Sanvy tend of for use on telephone and other 
telephone lines . ° 

wire lines where dependabil- 
ity is mandatory. They stand 
severe strains without injury. 


[ONG-RELL 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles 





SZ) 


WU a ats 





Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles are treat- 
ed with the best grade English Creo- 
sote Oil by the pressure-vacuum pro- 
cess. This treatment preserves their 
strength and enables them to resist 
decay, fire and weather. They are 
smooth, straight and good looking. 


Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow PinePoles 
last longer than untreated poles—they 
seldom need replacing. They can be set 
farther apart because of their greater 
strength; an important economy factor. 

















For further information send for “Poles 
that Resist Decay,” our Booklet that ful- 
ly explains Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow 
Pine Poles. We'll gladly send it Free. 











The [pneRetit Lumber Company 
1123R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles, Highway Guard 
Rails and Fence Posts, Ties, Tim- 
bers, Lumber, Piling and 
Wood Blocks. 


WI Pea FIP SILI 


Look for the 
Long- Bell 
Trade Mark 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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On account of his affable manner, he 
became lonesome, being confined to the 
limits of that section, so he started on 
the road with the Illinois Electric Co., 
covering lowa territory, “where,” says 
one of his present associates, “he is known 
as well as a 2 cent postage stamp.” Dur- 
ing the years that he traveled that ter- 
ritory, “Dunk” made a host of friends, 
who missed him greatly 
called to Chicago in 1920. 

He is very proud of his Scotch ancestry 
and, true to it, his favorite pastime is 
golf. 


when he was 


Of Special Interest to Telephone 
Companies and Radio Fans. 

After extensive experiments the Leich 
Electric Co., of Genoa, IIll., has devised a 
method whereby practically all of the in- 
terference between their frequency con- 
verter and radio receiving sets may be 
eliminated. The method consists of 
bridging two condensers, one between each 
outside terminal and center terminal of 
the left hand transformer. 


TELEPHONY 


While not all the interference is stopped, 
it makes radio receiving practicable and 
by keeping the contact points clean at all 
times, the results are much better. 

These condensers may be obtained from 
the Leich Electric Co., of Genoa, IIl., and 
the company will give any further infor- 
miation requested. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Telephone 
executive with technical training and 
years of successful experience in both 
exchange and sales management—at 
present employed—desires connection 
with progressive manufacturing or op- 
erating telephone company in executive 
capacity. Moderate salary to begin, 
with results the basis for future remun- 
eration. Address 5229, care of TE- 
LEPHONY. 
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WANTED —Position as wire chief or 
plant chief. 25 years in telephone busi. 
ness. 15 years on switchboard, testing, 
and maintenance work. Married. Want 
permanent position. Address 5230, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—By a erad- 





uate telephone engineer. All around 
telephone experience, best of refer- 
ences. Plant department preferred, 


Address 5232, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Position as manager or 
superintendent of a plant, 300 to 600 
stations. Or, will lease same, paying 
all expenses and giving the owner 35% 
rentals. Address 5235, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager 
or superintendent of Independent tele- 
phone exchange. Have had 12 years’ 
experience. Can furnish best of refer- 
ence. Address 5223, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 














POSITION WANTED—Man capable 
of doing neat and efficient work on 
either cable maintenance or construc- 
tion. Can furnish references and re- 


port immediately. Address Cableman, 
3908 Westminister Place, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Holtzer Cabot 
ringing machine. Must be in working 
order and priced right. Address No. 
Liberty Telo. Co., North Liberty, Ind. 








"COPPERWELD” 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


10 B&S hard-drawn Copper........... 
12 BWG 
12 B&S Copperweld 


BB Galvanized Iron............ 


Copperweld does not rust. 
pressure when other wires would be wrecked. 


COPPER CLAD STEEL COMPANY, Braddock P. O., Rankin, Pa. 


TELEPHONE WIRE 


MADE BY THE MOLTEN WELDING PROCESS 


Where No. 10 hard-drawn copper or No. 12 BB Galvanized iron tele- 
phone wire would be used, a No. 12 Copperweld Telephone Wire may 
be properly selected. 70 Ibs. excess weight of wire per mile is avoided. 


Relative Factor of Safety 














Breaking | Weight | with ” Ice and | With 15 lb. Wind 

Diam.| Weight | per Mile] g jp, Wina Pressure |Pressure. No Ice. 
ene .102” 528 Ib. 166 Ib. 98% 80% 
Lc hag yg te .109” 476 “ 170 “ 88% 68% 
De ee 081” | 520 “ 96 “ 100% , 100% 


It stays up under sleet loads and wind 

















Locates shorts, grounds and 
crosses to an inch. The only 
practical tester for locating 
water trouble. 


Write for circular today, 
and be ready for trouble 
which is sure to come. 


Sent on trial. 


STEWART BROTHERS 


OTTAWA ILLINOIS 








“STEWART” CABLE TESTER 














NORTH 


Dial-equipped telephones (North 
P. A. X.) for private exchange 


subscribers. 
Machine Switching Systems for City Tele- 
phone Exchanges. 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Telephone Equipment since 1884 


GALION, O. 





























RELIABLE 
TELEPHONE 
SUPPLIES 





from firms that are equipped to 
supply the needs of the industry may 
be obtained by patronizing the ad- 
vertisers on these pages. 























Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Ad»srtiaement in TELEPHONY- 
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